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Gentleman:- 
Please lay aside my 2 inch advertisement 

and insert the large, or 6 inch adv., on Sunday, 
or every Sunday instead. Probably I will let you 
insert large advertisement on Wednesdays and Sundaye 
during next month, 

Would not give up my advertisement in “The 
Record" for one time, even, for all the other 
dailies put together. 


Respt. yours, 
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spend in 
experimenting 


we can put into immediately profitable in- 


vestment. 
Experience has a tangible and uniform 


value. Wespeak whereof we know from 
ACTUAL purchase. 
When you buy a thing you know what 


it costs. We know where the best value in 
Street Car advertising lies. This experi- 
ence is at the service of our customers. 


We control the most profitable Street 
) Car advertising space in the country and 
) the province of Ontario, Canada. This fact 
is based upon our personal knowledge. 
What « ought to be,’’ and «really is,” 
are decidedly different. We sell actual 
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VoL. XXVIII. NEW YORK, 


THE DEMONSTRATOR. 
By Frank A. Heywood. 

The observant man who does the 
family shopping can not fail to be im- 
pressed by the number of demon- 
strators who are introducing novelties 
this summer to the patrons of the great 
stores. The demonstrator is always a 
good-looking young woman, with well- 
developed oratorical powers. She 
may represent an article of wearing 
apparel, or something eatable or drink- 
able, or perhaps a face powder, but 
she always possesses the above attri- 
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butes. If you find a woman over thirty- 
five “demonstrating” you may rest 
assured that she has got to the gas- 
range period and her talks and ex- 
amples are for ladies only. 

The typical demonstrator has a 
round face, a firmly cut mouth, good 
teeth, and a tongue varying from 
twelve inches to half a mile in length. 
She possesses good sense, self-control, 
good judgment of human nature and 
a cheerful disposition. She dresses 
well, speaks in a voice which contains 
the gurgle of a meadow brook, has the 
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happy faculty of being all things to all 
men, and, like Czsar’s wife, is above 
suspicion. 

The demonstrator is usually em- 
ployed by a manufacturer. She gen- 
erally stays a week in a store, having a 
location where she may draw the atten- 
tion of every customer. If her specialty 
is any of the foods, she gives away 
unlimited free samples. If her specialty 
is not of an eatable character, the 
sales depend largely on the young 
lady’s pretty face and long tongue. 
After remaining a week in a store and 
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getting a commission on every sale 
made during her stay she leaves a stock 
of the wares which she has advertised 
and created a demand for, and goes on 
to some other store. It is said that 
there are over ten thousand demon- 
strators in this country. The question 
arises, where do all these young and 
pretty women come from, and how did 
they happen to select such a profes- 
sion? In answer, a Philadelphia em- 
ployer of these trade engineers says : 
“The demonstrator is one of the 
vast army of American women who is 
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compelled to earn her own living. It 
has been customary for women of self- 
possession and education to go upon 
the stage if they were good looking 
enough; otherwise they have joined 
the great corps of typewriters, clerks 
or dressmakers. ‘The demonstrator is 
a woman who has too much brains or 
too many responsibilities to fritter her 
time away on underpaid work, and 
naturally turns to lines where her in- 
come is limited only by her own am 
bition and where she does not come 
into competition with members of the 
opposite sex.” 

If you ask any manufacturer why 
women demonstrators need have no 
fear of male competitors, he will tell 
you that they draw better. They 
know that a pretty girl draws custom, 
and in fact is a salesman who can not 
be turned down. 

Sometimes the demonstrator comes 
from the ranks of saleswomen. These 
are valuable from the start, as they 
are educated in the merits of their 
goods and, what is of more value, they 
are accustomed to meeting people. 
Sometimes they are recommended by 
a friend already in the business; 
sometimes there is a dead father’s 
friend who is willing to give her a 
chance. If a woman is good looking, 
well educated, self-possessed and 
bright she will have but little difficulty 
in getting a chance to show her hand 
at demonstrating. After a careful in- 
struction in her duties, which may take 
a day or maybe two weeks, the girl 
finds herself in a store in closer con- 
tact with customers than she has ever 
been before, for she is there to intro- 
duce goods, not to wait for people to 
ask for them. 

It is better for a demonstrator to 
make her introductory bow in a strange 
city, so that the customers will be 
strange to her. Even then she feels 
that every one is looking at her and 
making remarks about her appearance 
orapparel. There is quite a knack of 
knowing how to get over “stage- 
fright.” The retiring, home-sick sort 
of a girl will be a dead failure as a 
demonstrator. 

The demonstrator’s attitude toward 
the customers of the store in which 
she is located requires little study. 
She is expected to please customers, 
and need not expect anything in the 
way of conversation from men, as she 
is supposed to do all the talking. As 
far as men’s attitude towards the 


demonstrator is concerned the hypnotic 
influence which enables her to sell 
nipples and diaper pins to bachelors 
protects her from allinsult. Then, too, 
her position is too public to afford op- 
portunities for ebullitions of freshness. 

Perhaps the great secret of success 
with the demonstrator is her ability 
to judge the dead-easy ones, and the 
principal thing is to paralyze them 
with an introduction which will insure 
an immediate sale. 

“Please try a piece of this cake,” 
was the salutation with which a 
bachelor advertising agent was ad- 
dressed by a Philadelphia grocery 
demonstrator a short time ago. 

The cake slid obediently through 
the agent’s face. 

“It is made with the Ecclesiastical 
Elephantine Egg Food, and I know 
your wife will be pleased if you take 
her one of these twenty-five cent 
boxes,” continued the demonstrator. 

The agent, recognizing a master 
mind, meekly acquiesced, and the egg 
food now decorates a shelf in his third- 
story back. 

It is quite an art for the demon- 
strator to know how much to talk and 
what to say. Many of them have the 
advantage of being able to “ fill a long: 
felt want.” But it is an art to know 
just who wants it. With some men, 
and women too, it is useless to enter 
into conversation, and it’s a wise dem- 
onstrator who recognizes her own 
Waterloo before the battle. An ex- 
perienced girl can tell from a man or 
woman’s appearance about what they 
will stand in the way of conversation. 

It is a great point with a good dem- 
onstrator never to let her talk with one 
customer interfere with her giving im- 
mediate attention to a new comer and 
never to betray the slightest preference 
for any one. 

_.-hUhc lt —— 
GooD! 

“On every trolley car that runs from the 
Astoria ferry, opposite Ninety-second street,” 
says the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
“there is a poster, in flaring colors, showing 
the right way and the wrong way of alighting 
therefrom. On one side of the poster is a 
spruce-looking damsel in the act of stepping 
easily to the ground, with her face toward the 
motorman. At the other is a stout dame in 
the act of turning a somersault on the pave- 
ment, with her packages of kitchenware and 
baskets of vegetables flying in all directions. 
The lettering accompanying the pictures reads 
simply ; ‘ How to Get Off and How Not to 
Get Off a Trolley Car.’ At the first glance it 
looks like an advertisement, bui ciose study 
shows it to be nothing but a free gift of advice 
on the part of the transportation company.” 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
HOW THE FAMOUS FIRM OF “ PER- 
SONAL CONDUCTORS” MANAGE THEIR 
ADVERTISING. 


It was in the year of our Centennial 
Exposition, 1876, that the firm of 
Raymond & Whitcomb was founded 
in Boston. The time and place were 
especially ripe for the enterprise. 

The New York branch of the con- 
cern has recently been removed to 25 
Union Square. There the Little 
Schoolmaster’s representative found 
Mr. Whitcomb, disposed to impart the 
tale of the development of his organi- 
zation. Said he: “ My father and Mr. 
Raymond began in a very small way. 
But even in that first year we con- 
trolled much of the traveling done be- 
tween New England and Philadelphia. 

“ The first great success we scored 
was in 1882. At that time the trip 
between the East and California was 
still a formidable journey, involving 
any number of annoyances and ‘dis- 
comforts. We operated the first really 
through train, and made it possible to 
reach San Francisco without setting 
foot to ground, with through sleepers 
and through dining cars. The journey 
occupied seven days, but the trip was 
one of such comfort and luxury that 
it was a revelation. Nobody can es- 
timate what an impetus it gave to 
traveling. At present we have six 
trains of our own in service weekly 
between these points. The time now 
required is but four days and a half. 
The sleepers, dining and parlor cars 
are our own, built on our plans. We 
cater to the best of the traveling 
world, keep far from the beaten track, 
and, since our trains are ‘hotels on 
wheels,’ are enabled to show the en- 
tire world to greater advantage than 
others. We issue tickets all around 
the world, and do an enormous foreign 
banking business.” 

“ Have you been advertisers long ?” 

“Yes, from the very outset, in a 
small way.” 

“ Employing what mediz 

“Mostly in the daily papers, but 
also circularizing. We used to send 
out thousands upon thousands of cir- 
culars to lists culled from such sources 
as elite directories. But the story of 
our development possesses little of 
unusual interest. We increased our 
expenditure only slightly from year to 
year, feeling our way. We have im- 
proved our system in the same way.” 
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“Is everything done from these of- 
fices ?” 

“Oh, no. The home office, Boston, 
is the main office. But in addition to 
this, we have offices in Philadelphia 
and Chicago, as well as here. Then 
we have any number of foreign agen- 
cies. We have a very close and com- 
plicated traffic agreement with the 
Campagnie Internationales des Wag- 
ones Lit—an influential European 
corporation, and their offices are prac- 
tically ours. Our four American offices 
each do independent advertising.” 

“T presume the general advertising 
issues from Boston ?” 

“No. The greatest single outlay is 
made from this office. I would not 
care to tell you the total of our adver- 
tising expenditure, but from this office 


HOLY LAND 


A small and select party will 
leave New York, January i4th, 
for a tour of Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, with visits to 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Constanti- 
nople, Greece, etc,,and includ- 
ing, i: desired, southern and 
central Europe. This is not 
a hurried trip touching only 
some of the chief points of 
interest, but a comprehensive 
tour with opportunities for ob. 
servation and study Circu- 
lar on application 


Raymond & Whitcomb 


Tours and Tickets 


31 East 14th Street, Union Square, W Ni York 
246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ee 
1005 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








we now disburse about $25,000 annu- 
ally. If we catered to the whole 
traveling public that amount would be 
small, but we restrict ourselves to 
media that appeal only to the best 
people. Ten years ago, when we 
opened this branch, we expended noth- 
ing locally. Year by year the outlay 
has grown.” 

“ And how is this expended ?” 

“Either in printed matter of our 
own or advertisements. Here are our 
publications of last year.” 

And Mr. Whitcomb held up a string 
on which were gathered about forty 
booklets of various sizes and _ thick- 
nesses—mostly dainty brochures, elab- 
orately illustrated. 

“ This represents over forty tons of 
matter sent out, and we never publish 
an edition of less than 50,000.” 
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“ How do you distribute these ?” 
“ They are all sent by United States 


mail to our own list. This list em- 
braces no less than ten thousand first- 
class names, our selected accumulation 
of ten years. Of course, death and 
other causes cut the list down, but we 
gather new names more rapidly and in 
greater numbers than we lose old ones.” 

“Do you follow up inquirers ?” 

“Indeed we do, and we are sure 
very effectively though courteously. 
At a stated period after the original 
inquiry has been answered, we send 
another letter giving more information. 
If no reply follows, another letter is 
sent in due course. If this elicits no 
reply, in a few weeks a third letter is 
sent, which never fails to bring a re- 
ply. And at intervals throughout this 
period, we have been sending litera- 
ture. The upshot of the whole matter 
is, that either we have made an im- 
mediate or prospective customer, or 
that some other agency has, for the 
number of idle inquirers is small.” 

“What other media do you 
ploy ?” 

“ Dailies, weeklies, monthlies, thea- 
ter programmes (limitedly), but no spe- 
cial publications nor car cards nor bill- 
boards.” 

“ Would you care to mention some 
of your media to indicate their char 
acter ?” 

“ Harper's, Scribner's, The Century, 

review of Reviews, Forum, North 
American Review, Outlook, Indepenid- 
ent, Churchman, Evangelist, Observer, 
Current Literature, Literary Digest, 
Leslie's Popular Monthly and Weekly, 
Harper's Weekly, Pearson’s, Cosmo- 
politan, Illustrated American, Life, 
Brooklyn Life, Harlem Life, Truth, 
Town Topics, Vogue, Brooklyn Lagle, 
Brooklyn Zimes, Herald, Sun, Times, 
Tribune, Evening Post, Mailand Ex- 
press. These are not all, but they in- 
dicate the character of those used. 
We occasionally also take up quite a 
list of good country papers.” 

“Are you particuiar about posi- 
tion?” 

“ We generally exact the top of the 
right-hand column in magazines.” 

“ Do you insert reading notices oc- 
casionally ?” 

“Not so much now as formerly. 
Matters pertaining to traveling have 
become news more and more, and 
therefore obtain insertion on their 
merits as news items. Besides we 
find that we can not get nearly such 
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direct results as we can from display: 
Another reason which strikes me as 
reflecting unfavorably upon them is 
the growing intelligence of the gen- 
eral public. Add to this the fact that 
booklets attractively advance the mat- 
ter which they usually contained, and 
you will agree that they ought to be 
played out.” 

“Do you place direct, Mr. Whit- 
comb?” 

“We place through 
brey.” 


THE WATERMAN CONTEST. 


The L. E. Waterman Company of 
New York, alleges that it paid Mr. J. 
A. Richards, of the same city one thou- 
sand dollars for the phrase reproduced 
below. The company proposes to use 
the phrase in this manner: It offers a $5 
fountain pen in connection with con 
tests held by social organizations, 
lodges, societies and at church enter 
tainments, to the person in each case 


Waterman's Ideal 
Tee Fountain « 
Pen 


satisfaction. 


Frank Pres- 
J. W. SCHWARTZ. 






who comes nearest to guessing the 
answer to the question, “ What were 
the reasons, as far as you can discover, 
why the L. E. Waterman Company 
consider the accompanying phrase 
worth $1,000 in advertising their 
Waterman ‘ Ideal ’ fountain pen?” An 
elaborate system of blanks and rules 
has been prepared for this purpose. 
PRINTERS’ INK thinks the scheme a 
pretty good one, well calculated to 
make the name of the Waterman pen 
more widely known. 


THE HARDEST THING. 

The hardest thing in adwriting is to write a 
plain, common sense, every-day talk. It seems 
easy to write this kind of an ad but when one 
attempts to do it he soon learns how difficult it 
is.—Shoe Trade Journal, 
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THE SUN; New York. 
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“BACKING” THE WINDOW. 
By Clifton S. Wady. 

I have a suggestion to make to the 
dry goods merchant. 

Put a lay figure in the window, upon 
which aisplay the specials for the day 
or week current. 

But indicate by dotted lines and 





play window of your Main street store.” 

Get clear proofs from printer of the 
cut referred to, and paste a row of 
them entirely across the window in 
question. Passers-by are enabled to 
see prices and goods very quickly, and 
are likely to become interested from 
the manner in which this is accom- 
plished. 








written words the prices of such arti- 
cles. 

Exactly what I mean may be seen 
by glancing at accompanying cut. Re- 
produce your handwriting, as here. 

Below, in your newspaper ad, ex- 
plain your plan—that the original fig- 
ure, full dressed in all the articles there 
enumerated, “ may be seen in the dis- 





If desired, individual exhibits may 
be made in groups about the figure— 
rolls of braid, pretty coils of ribbon, 
boxes of stockings, pairs of shoes, 
each with the price also. The entire 
display should, I think, made a good, 
strong piece of advertising when well 
carried out on these lines. 
Somebody try it! 





AD AS SALESMAN. 

A manufacturer should not send out a little 
boy to represent him, but a man of command- 
ing presence. Let the advertisement be of 
sufficient size. A tailor should not send out 
a representative dressed in ill-fitting garments 
of old style. Let the advertisement be set up 
in good form and use the latest ideas and 
designs. An advertisement does the work of a 
salesman. It enters the office when a salesman 


would be refused admittance. It remains in the 


office or shop and is always ready for business. 
It appears before the buyer in unexpected mo- 
ments. He can’t lose it. It never gets dis- 
couraged, but keeps right on proclaiming the 
merits of the goods and seeking more orders. 
—Davis. 


en 
CUTS VS. WORDS. 

Use cuts in your business stories. They tell 

the story to a customer more quickly and bet- 

ter than all your words.—Furniture Worker 
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The ee 
Bulletin 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 





AN OMAHA EDITOR 
Gives His Opinion As To the Five Best Newspapers. 


(From the Omaha World-Herald.) 

Nearly every newspaper office in the country has been flooded 
with letters from “ inquirer,”” who wants to know the names of 
the five best newspapers in the country. Many attempts have 
been made to satisfy “Inquirer’s” Gesire for information, but 
the careful observer will note that in most instances the answers 
have been biased by the political views of the newspaper fur- 
nishing the reply. There are so many things in which a news- 
paper may excel that it is impossible to pick out five newspapers 
which excel in all things. 

* * * o am . * 

In the matter of the best possible presentation of all the news, 
briefly, concisely and attractively, the Chicago “Record,” the 
New York “Sun,” the St. Louis “ Post-Dispatch,” the Kansas 
City “Star”’’ and the Philadelphia BULLETIN must be named 
among the leaders. 


The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 
BULLETIN for each day in the month of May, 1899: 
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Total for 27 days, 3,272,280 copies. 
AVERAGE FOR May: 


115,692 copies per day. 





THE BULLETIN’S circulation figures do not include damaged 
or unsold copies. 
Philadelphia, June 5, 1899, WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia Bulletin, 











SCHMIDT, OPTICIAN. 


THROUGH AN ERROR HE 


How BECAMI 
A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER—READ 
ING NOTICES—BELIEVES IN SMALI 
BUT PERSISTENT ADS—OTHER IN 
TERESTING DETAILS. 

The Schmidt Building, No. 11 East 
42d Street, New York, is a substantial 
monument, attesting the business suc- 
of its proprietor, Mr. F. G. 
Schmidt, optician. The representative 
of PRINTERS’ INK, with a keen instinct 
that an advertising story would be un- 
folded to him by its proprietor, stepped 
into the handsome store one warm day. 
He was surprised to find in Mr. 
Schmidt so young a man, and later on, 
a man so young in business life. 

Mr. Schmidt is still under 
of age, and has been in trade less than 
ten years. Asked about his advertis- 
ing, he said: 

“T invented the Schmidt Clip for 


Eye Glasses — 
You'll Take 


both comfort and 
becom 


cess 


35 years 


Eride Jp. FS A fit you, 


they'll om: t 
em ircular . A a 

ameras fast—and noend of business 
in Photo 8. Prices right, 


North Side of Street. 
il East 42d, Next Manhattan Hotel. 
Oculists’ Prescriptions filled. Factory on premises. 
Quick repairing. OPEN EVENINGS. Phone 1968-38. 


F. G. Schmidt, 


OPTICIAN, SCHMIDT BUILDING. 


eyeglasses some years ago. I imme- 
diately decided to exploit it ina limited 
way in the papers. It was a good 
clip, but somehow I did not strike a 
winning gait with it until after I had 
bought some expensive experience. I 
attribute my advertising success to an 
error which occurred at about this 
time. Through a mistake in a news- 
paper composing-room, a cut of my 
clip appeared in an advertisement of 
Bloomingdale Brothers, announcing a 
bargain sale of eyeglasses, at 29 cents 
a pair. I immediately went up to 
Bloomingdale’s to have a few rounds 


with the man who had ‘stolen’ my 
cut. I was referred to Mr. M. J. 
Shaughnessy. We had no difficulty 


in reaching a satisfactory understand- 
ing. In fact, so mutually satisfactory 
was it, that before I left the store I 
had enrolled myself as the first cus- 
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tomer of the new advertising agency 
which Mr. Shaughnessy was just on 
the point of starting.” 

“ Romantic! Gillam & Shaughnessy 
are still your agents, are they not?” 

“ Yes, I place entirely through them. 
At first, three years ago, my list was 
a small one, but I have been adding 
to it steadily, and I change copy every 
issue. My ‘ads run 30 lines in length, 
single column, uniformly in the 
same type. My scrap book already 
contains more than 500 of these an- 
nouncements, all different. I run 
them three times a week in the ven- 
ing World, Sun (morning), Wail and 
Express and some other dailies.” 

“Do you resort to reading notices ? 

“Never. I believe an advertisement 
signed with the merchant’s name 
always accepted as the official state- 
ment of a business. If he tells the 
truth, people will soon get to know 
and appreciate the fact. If he doesn’t, 
these reading notices apparently pub 
lished as news, will not make a repu- 
tation for him.” 

‘Do you use circulars ?” 

“Ves; two or three little folders 
dwelling upon the value of eyesight 
and the importance of accuracy. I re- 
ceive mail orders from all over the 
United States. It is not easy to fit a 
clip a thousand miles away, but we 
often do this successfully.” 

“Tam told, Mr. Schmidt, that your 
advertisements have often been copied 
by dealers elsewhere.” 

“Tt is a fact. The Schmidt ads have 
received the flattery of frequent adop- 
tion by dealers in my line in many 
places throughout the country.” 

“ And how much is your annual ad- 
vertising outlay?” 

“ Never mind the amount of my ap- 
propriation—it isn’t big enough to talk 
about.” 

“ Where is your factory?” 

“Right on the premises. When 
began to advertise I had only a small 
store and one salesman. Now I be 
lieve that I can say without egotism, I 
have one of the handsomest optical 
stores in the country, 22x100 feet, and 
a well-equipped factory with steam 
power, and quite a staff of salesmen 
and workmen. 

“ As far as advertising is concerned, 
I maintain that persistency counts for 
more than large space. I would 


set 


” 


Is 


rather use a 30-line ad in the same 
paper four times than a 200-line ad 
one time.” 


J. W. SCHWARTZ. 
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An 


Interesting Experiment 
at Des Moines. 


The Shannon & Mott Co., Iowa’s foremost millers, and intelligent and 
aggressive advertisers, recently made a test of the advertising value of the 
several daily papers of Des Moines. They placed an advertisement of their 
high-grade Falcon flour in each of the four dailies and in the German A nze7ger 
and Swedish Szvithiod. Each advertisement contained a coupon, giving the 
name of the paperused. These coupons were good for small packages of 
whole wheat flour when presented by actual purchasers of sacks of Falcon 
flour. The only paper which had any advantage in the deal was the Leader, 
which, in addition to the coupon advertisement, contained a full page adver- 
tisement of Falcon flour, which would naturally swell the number of sales on’ 
the Zeader’s account. The coupons received showed the following sales on 
account of the several newspapers : 

Number of Percentages 


Romapapeen. Sacks Sold. of Whole. 
pL &® 4 » ere roe IoI 52.6 
Se Fae 45 23-4 
PT IN ao 6 655.05 00s sceeveveseeserensesecee 22 11.4 
RE ars 66sec cepaschntedevesesnensssuews 20 10.4 
IEEE osisn 50 en bese caseccesacesennes 2 1.04 
SVITHIGD ..0cccccccccsvvcscccvccesevesce ee 2 1.04 

192 
Oe ee Fe Oe i as hs ns ase sssswinycaisinsescseesnensien socoe FOE 
SOT FS DEOL DONE 5 on cin cc cev ce vcccccccsedereceseceveseesenes gt 
Pe re II NE Ooo: 6: 9 9'0,5. 0's sions 45454544458000060008% 10 
NEWS majority over 3 other dailies combined ............00000- I 
BEES Oy oe ENE OVO Bes 9 oie 5 9:5. 4:60500000000000080008908 5 
DEES We Se GRRIOTICD CORE Bert EE 0:0 00 on vc cnececssiccsccsecccess 79 
Te ee py Se err 81 


The percentages above recorded substantiate the claims of the Daily 
News that its paid city and suburban circulation is greater than that of the 
Register, Capital and Leader combined, There has not been any dispute as to 
the fact that the Daz/y News has more paid mail subscribers than its three 
competitors combined. Dr. W. O. Coffee, a high class oculist and aurist, 
reports that the ews brings him more mail orders than all three of the other 
Des Moines dailies combined. 

The experiment was entirely fair. The Falcon flour is sold in nearly 
every grocery in the city, and the coupons were made good at any grocer’s. 


The DAILY NEWS proves the largest circulation, and 
demonstrates its superior quality by cash orders for high- 
grade goods. Keyed advertising invariably vindicates the 
superiority of the NEWS over all competitors. It is also 
worth noting that, although other Des Moines publishers 
swear to large circulations, not one of them has press facil- 
ities for printing over 10,000 paid circulation per day. 
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DETROIT ADVERTISING. 
By Virgil V. McNitt. 

There is no city in the Middle West 
that presents a better advertising field 
than Detroit. With a population of 
300,000 progressive people, and situat- 
ed as it is on the Detroit river, enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the Great Lakes 
commerce, and having communication 
with a rich and prosperous interior by 
means of numerous railroads, it has 
every advantage to offer the general 
advertiser as well as the home mer- 
chant. This fact is fully appreciated 
by both classes, and Detroit advertis- 
ing ranks well up with that of larger 
cities. 

Detroit has four English dailies, 
each one a clean, newsy, reliable, at- 
tractive sheet. Yellow journalism is 
unknown and the papers are a credit to 
the city. There are also two German 
dailies of small circulation. Follow- 
ing is the list arranged according to 
circulation : 

Evening News. 

Free Press. 

Journal. 

“Tribune. 

Abend Post. 

Volksblatt. 

The Zvening News is an eight-col- 
umn quarto, with an excellent news 
service and a liberal advertising pat- 
ronage. The classified ad columns 
are well filled and the paper has a 
prosperous appearance. It inde- 
pendent in politics and has a circula- 
tion of a few less than 60,000. 

The free Press is a morning paper 
and is a seven-column quarto in size, 
regularly, with frequent editions of 
ten and twelve pages. It has prob- 
ably the best news service of any of 
the Detroit papers and carries the 
greatest amount of advertising, both 
displayed and classified. It is gold- 
democratic in politics and has a circu- 
lation not far from 40,000 copies. A 
semi-weekly and a Sunday edition are 
also issued. 

The Journal is an evening paper, 
eight columns quarto in size and caters 
to an intelligent class of readers. It 
is Republican in politics, and is the 
leading organ of the partyin the State. 
It has a good advertising patronage, 
but the classified ads are much fewer 
than in the other papers. It has a cir- 
culation of about 35,000. The Jozr- 
nal also issues a semi-weekly edition. 

The 7Zyibune is published every 
morning from the same office as the 








is 
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Evening News and is an eight-column 
quarto. It is silver-Republican in poli- 
tics and carries a fair amount of ad- 
vertising. The circulation is probably 
somewhere between 20,000 and 25,000. 
The 77ibune has a weekly edition. 

The Abend Post and Volksblatt are 
both evening papers and have circula- 
tions of 7,800 and 5,000 respectively. 
Each has a Sunday edition and the 
latter issues a semi-weekly with a cit 
culation of over 16,000. 

All of the English dailies are two- 
cent papers, and their popularity may 
be judged by their respective circula 
tions. The Free Press issues an ex- 
cellent Sunday edition which sells at 
five cents, and the Mews and 7ribune 
go in together on the Sunday News 
7ribune, which sells at three cents. 
The Journal shows its enterprise by 
getting out a fine eaition on Saturday 
nights. 

The style and character of Detroit 
advertising may be compared to that 
of New York or Philadelphia, although 
of course it is not so good. This is 
accounted for by the fact that fewer 
well-paid experts are employed. The 
ads are of generous proportions gener- 
ally, and in the Sunday editions whole 
pages are used by several firms. C. 
A. Shafer is the leader in Detroit ad 
vertising, and after him come W. H. 
Elliott, Hunter & Hunter, the Taylor 
Woolfenden Co., C. F. Pennewell & 
Co., Pardridge & Walsh, Michell, 


Traver, Goldberg Bros., R. H. Fyfe 
& Co., and J. Sparling. Williams, 
Davis, Brooks & Hinchman Sons, 
druggists, carry one of the large 


” 


“apartment house” style of drug ads 
in one or two of the papers. They 
buy a large space of the publishers and 
sell it in small chunks to the manu- 
facturers of the proprietary articles 
which they handle, thus getting a 
large ad for themselves free. 

Detroit has a number of trade and 
religious journals which well 
patronized in an advertising way. 
The street car card system is also 
much used, and proves a profitable 
investment. 


are 


vena titsicims 
STAGE THUNDER AND ADVERTISING 

An advertisement is most convincing when it 
seems to be simply a plain, straightforward, 
earnest statement of facts. The highest art is 
to give business announcements this appear- 
ance. If you can see the mechanism of the ad 

the work of the adsmith—sticking out of 
every other sentence, it detracts fiom the real- 
ism of the ad. Stage thunder isn’t convincing 
when you can see a man shaking a piece of zinc 
to make it.— Shoe and Leather Facts. 
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The Cuening Wisconsin. 
DURING THE YEAR 1898 


Had Contracts for Advertising With the Following 
National Advertisers: 








Ayer & Co. Hire’s Root Beer 
Apenta Water Hunyadi Janos 
Apollinaris Water Ivory Soap 
\nheuser-Busch Beer Jenness Miller 
Angostura Bitters Kingsford’s Starch 
Baker’s Cocoa Ladies’ Home Journal 
Benson’s Plasters Lydia | iakham Co. 
Battle Ax Plug Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 
Berlitz Schools Liebig Extract of Beef 
Buffalo Lithia Water McClure’s Magazine 
Booth’s Hyomei Munyon’s Remedies 
Brown’s Troches Mumm’s Extra Dry 
Bromo Quinine National Biscuit Co. 
eecham’s Pills Old Crow Whisky 
Columbia Bicycles Pyle’s Pearline 
California Fig Syrup Pyramid Drug Co. 
Cuticura Remedies | Postum Cereal 
Castoria | Paine’s Celery Compound 
Chamberlain Med. Co. Parker’s Hair Balsam 
Carter’s Pills Peruna 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder Piso Co. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce Pail Mall Electric Asso, 
D. M. Ferry & Co. Pond’s Extract Co. 
Duffy’s Malt Whisky Pink Pills 
Dodd’s Med Co. Price Baking Powder Co. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum Ripans Tabules 
Di. Bull’s Cough Syrup Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ely’s Cream Balm Sapolio 
Earl & Wilson Scribner’s Magazine 
Erie Med, Co. Scott’s Emulsion 
rank Leslie Pub. House | Stuart’s Tablets 
Ilarper & Bros. Sanden Electric Belt 
HTood’s Sarsaparilla The Goodyear Co. 
Ilumphrey Medicine Co. Trix Co, 
Hostetter & Co. Thompson & Taylor Spice Co. 
Holland Am. Line Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Hamburg Am. Line Warner's Safe Remedies 
Ilerculean Oil Co. Woodbury’s Derm. Inst. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate Youth’s Companion 
HORACE M. FORD, CHAS. H. EDDY, 

ROOMS 1206-7, 10 Spruce Street, 

112 Dearborn Street, NEW YORK. 


Western Representative. CHICAGO. Eastern Representative. 
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MILLIONS FOR SIGNS. 
The city of Greater New York can 
boast of over $3,000,000 worth of signs, 
exclusive of letterings on office doors. 
In the business districts, bounded by 
the two rivers, the Battery and Twenty- 
third street, more than $2,500,000 is 
invested in signs—gilt, bronze, silver- 
plated, wooden, tin and other sorts. 
Each month represents the addition 
of thousands of dollars’ worth, and as 
signs are daily becoming more elabor- 
ate and correspondingly more expen- 
sive, the prospects are that within a 
few years the signs and billboards of 
the city will in the aggregate represent 
avast outlay. The average person in 
the course of ten minutes’ walk passes 
several thousand dollars’ worth of signs. 
Some interesting estimates on the cost 
of signs were secured from one of the 
pioneer signmakers of the city lately. 

He figured that there were over 
3,000 physicians in Greater New York, 
each of whom had at least one sign the 
average cost of which could be placed 
at $3, making $9,000. Next came drug- 
gists, nearly 2,000 in number, whose 
stores are marked by larger and more 
elaborate signs, roughly estimated as 
averaging $25 each, or about $50,000. 
Then came grocers, butchers and sta- 
tionery stores to the number of sev- 
eral thousands, all boasting of several 
feet of signboard, which, according to 
the authority, represented probably 
over $100,000. 

Thus accounting for the “little fel- 
lows,” the breweries were taken up, 
and, basing the calculations upon a 
recent report made by the Brewers’ 
Association, it was estimated that the 
breweries furnish over $500,000 worth 
of signs to saloons each year. Of 
course these signs are not irretrievably 
lost every twelve months, but on the 
average, accounting for new saloons 
and those that go out of business each 
year, the estimate is considered mod- 
erate. One large sign-making firm, 
which does most of the brewery work, 
is known to spend more than $60,000 
per year for gold leaf alone, while the 
cost of labor and paint must easily 
triple that amount. The breweries, as 
is well known, go into the sign business 
heavier than any other line, and are 
responsible for the great advancement 
that has been made in recent years in 
sign advertising. One brewery in 
Harlem is reputed to spend over $100,- 
ooo per year in glassand gold signs. 
Next to the breweries, the dry goods 





merchants are regarded the most lib- 
eral buyers of signs. One firm, the 
John B. Claflin Co., is reported to 
have as part of its assets nearly $2,000 
worth of signs, inside and out, while 
several of the large jobbing houses 
can boast of almost the same outlay. 
One large office building on lower 
Broadway has over $1,000 worth of 
bronze, glass, silverplated and enam 
eled signs in the rotunda, and this 
building is a fair sample of fifty others. 

The Wall street brokers, while they 
do not go in for large signs, are the 
best patrons of the signmaker when 
figured on the square inch _ basis. 
Every broker is ambitious to have a 
bronze or silver sign, or at least a 
brass sign. There are thousands of 
these in the Wall street district, and 
when it is stated that the ordinary 
bronze sign, 2x4 feet, costs on an aver- 
age $25, some idea of what these signs 
represent in money may be gained. 

One of the best illustrations of the 
extent of the fortunes represented in 
signs on Manhattan alone, may be 
gained from the fact that the New 
York Telephone Co.’s signs, familiar 
to everybody as part of the outside 
equipment of nearly every drug store, 
are estimated to represent a cost of 
over $12,000. Several of the most 
ambitious patent medicine firms and 
cigar manufacturers annually expend 
large fortunes in figure signs and 
ordinary display signs. O. J. Gude, a 
pioneer advertising signmaker, is the 
authority for the statement that on 
Broadway alone, from the Battery to 
Twenty-third street, over $1,000,000 is 
representedin signs. Aside from this, 
touching the strictly advertising sign 
or billboard, Mr. Gude figured that 
the 5,000,000 square feet of wall signs 
in this city, together with the street 
car and elevated road and _ station 
cardboard signs, cost the advertisers 
over $750,000 per year. 

“People go in for expensive signs 
to-day,” said Mr. Gude, “ for the num 
ber on the front door does not answer 
the same purpose it did half a century 
ago. The business man must have 
just as elaborate a sign as the man 
next door has, and so it goes down the 
block and around the corner. An esti 
mate of the value of signs in New 
York would certainly go far into the 
millions."—New York Commercial. 

TOO OFTEN FORGOTTEN. 

In advertising, it is not how much you do, 

but how well you do it.—7he Advisor. 
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The.. 


Nashville Banner 


The only afternoon paper 
in the city and with a sworn 
circulation for the past twelve 
months of 


15,000 Daily 
Advertisers Mi U ST use the BANNER to 


cover a field in which it is 





the representative paper, with 
a circulation exceeding the 
combined issues of a// other 


dailies published in Middle 


Tennessee. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, THE BANNER, 
150 NASSAU STREET. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


S. S. VREELAND, manacer. E.M. FOSTER, manacer. 
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THE ADAPTABILITY OF 
PAPER. 


Every writer is to some extent a 
critic of paper. He knows the dif 
ference between the half-sized and 
sized, between the hard paper of busi- 
ness and the soft, thick paper of 
ceremony. He knows that papers are 
made for different purposes, and that 
pen and ink and style of writing must 
also be adapted to the paper and the 
purpose. When he undertakes to con- 
trol the printing of a pamphlet or a 
book, his experience with writing 
papers does not serve. 

He does not consider the mechani- 
cal adaptability of paper to types and 
illustrations when he proposes to put 
fine wood cuts in outline or half-tone 
engravings upon dry papers of rough 
surfaces. He is surprised when told 
that he is asking for a mechanical im- 
possibility. “Why! I have prints of 
great delicacy from etchings and line 
engravings that have been printed on 
the roughest paper. The hair lines 
are not thickened, and the prospective 
and shading are admirably maintained.” 

By the copperplate process every 
line that appears black in the print is 
engraved or etched below the surface 
of the plate. This engraved line, which 
may be no deeper than that made by 
a light scratch of the needle, when 
filled with ink is transferred un- 
thickened to the paper. To do this 
the rough paper must have been previ- 
ously made damp and limp, so that its 
fibers, when strained under impression, 
will dip or sag in the channel made by 
the engraver. As the ink is closely 
confined to this channel, impression 
does not thicken the line, no matter 
how hard the impression may be. Im- 
pression is greatest on the surface of 
the plate; least on the engraved line. 

In relief printing the printed line or 
type is the only part of the surface 
that receives impression. If this line 
is exposed, as it is in the pencil scrab- 
ble of a sketchy wood cut or in the 
construction lines of an architectural 
drawing, it will receive, unless a proper 
prevention has been taken, as much 
pressure as the dense types that may 
surround it. The types may need a 
pressure of twenty-five pounds to the 
square inch ; the exposed lines may not 
need one pound to the square inch. If 
the impression on the engraved line is 
made as strong as it is on the types, 
the line will begin to thicken after a 








dozen impressions. At the end of one 
thousand impressions it will be thick, 
muddy and practically worn out. To 
preserve the delicacy of exposed lines 
in an illustration, impression must be 
made unequal. The typographic pro- 
cess is obviously handicapped at the 
start, and this handicap is increased if 
a hand-made paper is selected. 

A sheet of hand-made paper, or, in- 
deed, any kind of rough-faced paper, 
when seen through a magnifying glass, 
shows a continuous series of elevations 
and depressions. The surface of a 
wood cut or process engraving is in 
tended to be as smooth as a plate of 
polished metal. A sheet of rough- 
faced paper laid upon it or lightly im- 
pressed will touch it only at the top of 
each of these little elevations. The 
depressed surface of the paper will not 
touch the plate at all, and this is pre- 
cisely the condition in which the paper 
meets the engraving when it has been 
coated with ink. If impression is ad- 
justed so as to show delicacy of line, 
all the hair lines will be broken and 
crumbly; the middle lines will be 
mussy; the solid blacks will be gray 
and spotty. Strengthen the impression 
so that the lowest depressions in the 
paper shall meet the engraving, and 
you will find that the hair lines or deli- 
cate lines are three or four times as 
thick as was intended. All the fine 
work of the engraver has been spoiled. 

Half-tone or process cuts are some- 
times made by exposnre to a screen or 
mesh of 150 or 200 lines to the square 
inch. A screen that contains 150 lines 
to the square inch necessarily has 
counters or intervals of white between 
them that are much less than 150 to 
the square inch, for these lines are not 
the geometrical lines that have exten- 
sion and no width; they do have a 
positive width. It follows that the in- 
terval of white space between lines is 
much less—in many cases not more 
than one-five-hundredth part of an 
inch. The counter or the lowest de- 
pression in a fine half-tone plate is also 
about one-five-hundredth part of an 
inch below the surface. This is the 
average depth of the fine half-tone 
plate provided for fine book and maga- 
zine work. It can not be printed 
properly unless it meets an extremely 
smooth paper. It is not possible to 
print half-tones upon rough paper. 

What is true of hand-made and imi- 
tation hand-made paper applies, but 
with diminished force, to ordinary book 














papers, and even to many thin calen- 
dered book and writing papers. Let 
ny one examine under an ordinary 
magnifying glass a sheet of the best 
ceremonial paper that has been hot 
pressed or rolled and calendered to the 
ultimate degree of compactness. 
Smooth as it may appear to sight and 
touch, it is full of minute little pits. 
It can be impressed on ordinary types 
id ordinary wood cuts, and show 
ir fine lines with great sharpness 
and delicacy, but it will not show in 
print to best advantage all of the finest 
work of the photo-engraver. 

To get an absolutely uniform sur- 

e, the paper after being made must 
he coated with a paste of white that 
fills up all the pits and is finally flat- 


a 


tened by means of the calendering 
roller. It is only the well-made coated 
paper, with its hard, smooth, semi- 
metallic surface, that shows no pits 


below that surface. It is the only pa- 
per that perfectly meets at every point 
of its surface the equally flat surface 
of the photo-engraved plate. It is 
consequently the paper best adapted 
for the reproduction of the printing of 
photo-engravings and half-tone work, 
and this is the reason why it is so 
largely used, much as it may be dis- 
liked by the critical reader. 

Fifty years ago the merit of the pa- 
per to the reader was largely in its 
smoothness and glossiness, That pa- 
per was best that shone like a polished 
mirror. It was the rarity and the high 
price of this polished paper that gave 
it its attractive qualities. When paper- 
makers discovered a way of putting a 
high polish on very plain paper at a 
cost of not more than 2 or 3 cents a 
pound, polished paper lost its attrac- 
tion. We now go to the other ex- 
treme—the paper that is rough has a 
higher merit.— 7heo. Z. De Vinne, in 
The Bookman, May, 1897. 

o> = 
IN LONDON. 
Out of the ordinary is an instrument used for 


window yey purposes in London. It 
cor s of a dial upon which are written a 
number of words in irregular order. They do 
not read straight along, but something ‘like 
this: Walk, in, wear, hour, five, an, miles, 

ea to, shoes, our. There ‘is a hand which 
pa over the face of the dial, in the manner 


of a clock hand, which points to each word 


separately. The movement of this hand is 
slow and it enables one to follow its move- 
ments and to read the sentence: ‘‘ To walk in 
ea e miles an hour, wear our shoes.” It 
is not stated whether or not this instrument or 
clock is costly, but it is presumed that it is not. 
This one was about two feet square and there 
was room on the center of the dial for some 
further ads,— Shoe and Leather Gazette, 
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A NEW ADVERTISER’S EX- 
PERIENCE. 
By J. W. Schwartz. 

On June 13th the representative 
of PRINTERS’ INK called on the Coe 
Manufacturing Company, of 50 Warren 
Street, New York. This concern had 
been placing on the market ever since 
formation in May, 1894, a line of 
hardware specialties and bicycle sun- 
dries. The latter had been mainly ex- 
ploited by advertising in bicycle trade 
journals and kindred publications. 

On the 4thinst.,or nine days previous, 
they had begun to advertise a toilet 
novelty called the Gem Nail Clipper. 
It had been patented ¢ some two years 


GEM NAIL CLIPPER 


rson des‘ring shapely, handsome 
oie 2 ME agree have one ‘Ko iad lady's dress- 
ing-table complete without it 


Justthe = =§§ ge 





children’ "$ 
nails. 


Trims the nails long, short, round, Pointed: 
manicures, cleans, and filesthem. Excellent for 
treating iugrowing nails. Made fron higb-grade 
tempered tool steel, nickel finish, accurately 
ground. Ask your dealer, or we wi'l send by 
mail, postpaid, on reccipt of 25 cents. 
COKE MANUFACTURING @0., 
50 D. Warren Street, New York. 

















ago, and no special attempt at exploit- 
ing it having been made, it had not 
been selling as freely as the Coe peo- 
ple believed its merits warranted. 

So they selected five mediums, the 
Literary . Digest, Collier’s Weekly, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ 
World and Christian Herald. 

Only two of these advertisements 
had thus far appeared, the Literary 
Digest, published on the 4th inst., and 
Collier’s Weekly on the toth. 

Yet it is interesting to note that the 
former had already yielded 24 actual 
sales and a dozen additional inquiries. 
Collier’s, out less than three days, had 
already brought in 15 sales. “ And,” 
added Mr. Louis S. Coe, “ our jobbing 
trade has already been indirectly much 
increased. Among the sales were one 
from San Francisco (just received this 
morning, showing that the reader must 
have mailed order very quickly after 
the publication appeared), one from 
Toronto, Can., one from Iowa, anda 
number from Pennsylvania.” 

This little experience simply goes to 
prove that given favorable conditions, 
a demand can be built up almost over 


night. 








IMPROVING AND ADAPTING. 

The advertiser who can examine an adver- 
tising plan pursued by another advertiser and 
adapt or improve the vital idea so it will con- 
form to the requirements of his particular line 


of business is not far from the kingdom. To 
iginate an entirely new and never used or 
never thought of style, plan or method of ad- 
vertising, is an impossibility to the majority of 
advertisers or advertising agents. The best 
that can be done is to take a hint here and 
there, and from these hints or points evolve a 
plan or method of procedure, The history of 
business reveals the fact that the men who 
achieve the largest measure of success are the 
ones who have the faculty or intuition to im- 
prove or adapt the ideas of the other felliow.— 
Allan Beiknap. 
-- +e 
THE SUNSHINE OF BUSINESS. 

There is some cause for the skepticism of 
the semi-occasional advertiser as to the good 
results of advertising. He h pent money 
for the publication of busine uncements, 
and has had at the most merely a spurt of ap- 
preciable urns therefrom, after which his 
trade again stagnated. For this reason he is 
prone to jump at the conclusion that advertis- 




















ing does not make business grow. Naturally, 
in his case it does not. If the sun should 
shine only about six times a year Nature’s 


great scheme of development would be checked. 
It is that marvelous and never-ending regular- 
ity of the great orb of day which produces the 
comforts and luxuries of mankind. In like 
manner persistent advertising stimulates and 
renders profitable the tradesman’s business.— 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record. , 





— +e — 
A GROWING CUSTOM. 
The custom of u 





g the advertising columns 
r the purpose of making 
ative to the affairs of society 
is becoming more general and is being adopted 
by persons who once regarded this means of 
conveying personal information to their friends 
as rathertoo public. But the practical utility of 
these advertised announcements has overcome 
any adverse views as to their propri 
interesting example of this growing ¢ 
furnished by the announcement made by Mr. 
and Mrs, Richard Hoffman, of New York, 
among the marriage notices, that they r ed 
the illness of Dr. William K. Draper ob iged 
them to recall the invitations for the wed 
of their daughter, Helen Fidelia, at the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, and that the wedding 
would take place in private at the residence of 
Dr. Draper.—Kansas City (Kan.) Gazette. 


of the daily papers {fc 


announcements rel 
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ONE LITTLE DROP. 

One little drop of rain does not produce 
much moisture ; even two or three, or half a 
dozen, have little effect. But the constant, 
continual dripping of the rain-drop will thor- 
oughly moisten the earth. Just so with ad- 
vertising. One little skinny advertisement 
should not be expected to produce very material 
results in this age of the world, when so much 
advertising is being done; but persistently 
keeping at it, if you have something meritori- 
ous, scarcely ever fails. Others have, perhaps, 
been advertising something similar to yours, 
long before your advertisement appeared, and 
people may be using that with satisfaction. Do 
you expect one little announcement of yours is 
sufficient to make them change? But if your 
advertisement is placed before them time after 
time, they will conclude your article has merit, 
and may be induced to try it, to see if it might 
not suit them better than the one they are buy- 
ing.— Shoe and Leather Gazette, 
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FOR WINDOW CARDS, 

Goods that fail to hit the public we sell at 
any price. 

Don’t pass our bargain window 
eyes shut, 

Yes, purchases are 
made right. 

We sell goods cheap, but 
goods, 

We make our reputation in having you make 
a profit, 

You are not here to please 
here to please you. 

We profit if you are pleased, and we are 
pleased if you profit. 

We like the instruction that is 
customer’s complaint. 

We have no “ remainders, 
go at your prices. 

We are too busy running up ourselves to run 
down our rivals, 

No advertisement has so loud a voice as 
giving a good bargain. 

Juying is a serious matter—but we will not 
you dissatisfied. 

If the pattern you want is missing to-day, 
we Can get it to-morrow. 

Your experience with us is our 
umn ”’ advertisement 
A small profit with public favor is better 
ana large one without it. 

The high quality of our goods will convince 
the most exacting buyer. 

- eo 
THE SENSE COUNTS, 

It isn’t always necessary that the grammar in 
an ad should be twenty-four carats fine. The 
sense is what counts. I have seen many a 
good ad—ads that brought business and big 
profits—that wouldn’t stand criticism from the 
point of view of the grammarian.—Chicago 
Appa'e! Gazett 
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Skin-Tortured Babies 


CRY FOR CUTICURA. 
Instant relief and sleep, ina hot bath with 
CuTicuRA SoaP and asingle anointing with 
CvuTIcURA Ointment. A blessing to skin tor- 
tured infants and worn-out, worried parents. 


Sold everywhere. Soap. 2c.; O1nTHENT, 0c. PoTTER 
D. arp. Corv., Propa, Boston. Send for\ip. book, free, 


ALTHOUGH THE ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT 
SAY SO, THE LITTLE SCHOOLM ASTER PRESUMES 
APPEARANCE THAT THIS IS A FIL- 
CERTAINLY THE CUTICURA PEO- 

HAVE PRESENTED A HOME- 
THAN THIS, 


FROM ITS 
IPINO BABY. 


PLE COULD NOT 


LIER SPECIMEN 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


NOTES. 


of Knoxville, Tenn., 





Beaman Bros. & Co., 


** Uweara Hat.” 


rtise 
Pie Wharf ad on page 93 of the June 
y ble Advertising is worth studying as 
aan of a convincing announcement. 


lu Consolidated Press ‘Clipping Company, 
f the National Life Building, Chicago, issues 
resting booklet on ‘‘ The Uses of Press 
Clippings.” 
One of the most original advertising medi- 
in this city is Printers’ Ink, a little 
irnal devoted to the requirements of the 
trade, which it meets in a manner both attract- 
ind impressive.—Book Notes. 
lure Mansfie ld (O.) News steals pz aragraphs 
from PRINTERS’ INK without any credit what- 
I Its entire installment of June th, 
1 e heading ‘ ‘Of Interest to Advertisers,’ 
consists of PrInTERs’ INK editorials 
In the July Chautanguan, Dr. Theo L. 
Flood, who retires from the editorship of the 
an with that issue, contributes un- 
the title of ‘‘ Twenty Years an Editor,”’ an 
resting story of how the Assembly Daiy 
Herald and ( hautauquan were established. 
Patmo TABLETS, a new specific for nervous 
lity, makes a novel drug store window dis- 
ay of the “‘ before and after ”’ type. They 
»w two profiles of the same patient in wax,ma- 
terial which is plastic enough to bring out the 
n and lean appearance of a man who is run 
vn in health and who has a _ yellow and bil- 
complexion. This is the first profile. The 
not a foot away, shows the same 
made well again. is cheeks are round 
, and his flesh has a healthy, ruddy tint. 
\ RECENT acquisition to the advertising men 
New York is Chas. Hudson Boynton, who 
d forces withthe Royal Baking Powder 
any. Mr. Boynton is well prepared for 
duties of his new position, for though he is 
nly a bit over thirty years of age he has been 
i successful newspaper man for ten years, and 
f ral years past has been the day man- 
Associated Press in Washington, 
ch city he served his newspaper appren- 
ip, and made hosts of friends. He is a 
w of Gen. H. V. Boynton, U.S. A. 
rue ‘* Newspaper Blue Book,” issued by 
tle Twentieth Century Press ( lipping Bureau 
of Chicago, is a list of all newspapers from 
which the Bureau clips, and is asserted to be 
it the same time a list of the best newspapers 
in the United States. The bureau announces 
th ‘while there are five or six newspapers 
wh are pre -eminent in good qualities, after 
1 cr : analysis and comparison, it finally se- 
| d the Chicago Record as best illustrating 
Ie st type of a newspaper, reaching this 
ision from a practical test of the actual 
number and value of articles that could be 
lipped from each nee: in a given time.” 
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THE VALUE OF AN "IN TRODUCTION, 
4 well-known business man in Chicago has 
this to say about advertising: ‘* I must advertise 


{1 would get results from the men on the road. 


Before I advertised, my travelers, on entering 
an office, would be told: ‘We are not 
icguainted with your firm,’ and in many cases 
found they could not secure an order, which 

be given to a competitor before their 





As soon as I began to advertise I hada 
rent experience. My men found it was 
juin a to a letter of introduction from a 
mutual friend. ‘Oh, yes, we have noted your 
rtisement, and feel acquainted with your 
OU In this influence alone our advertising 
whether we get direct orders from it or 
Business. 


diff 





19 
THE POSTAL-CARD BROKER. 


Walking along Broadway my attention was 
attracted to a man carrying a sign, informing 
the public that cash was paid “ for uncanceled 
ote d postal card Noting the address, I 
determined to ascertain more concerning what 
appeared to me a queer kind of business, 
Nothing in the appearance of the premises 
where this trade is carried on would indicate to 
an outsider that any unusual business was _be- 
ing transacted therein. The proprietor of the 
concern courteously consented to supply me 
with information concerning his business. He 
explained that firms are always changing their 
addresses, going out of business, and in other 
ways getting printed postal cards on their 
hands which, to them, are useless. These he 
purchases (at a considerable reduction off the 
face value, of course) and submits them to a 
chemical process whereby the ink is cleaned 
off without injuring the surface for printing 
purposes. 
‘“Who buys the cards when they have been 
so tre ated?” [ asked. 
* Any firm which uses postal cards for adver- 








tising purposes will be willing to purchase 
from me, seeing that I can supply them with 
large quantities at a lower figure than the 
post- offices.”’ 
= What class of firms do you deal with 
mostly ? ? 
‘ Publishing houses and wholesale de alers 
of all kinds. You sec,’”’ he added, “I save 





people money in two ways. First, | WOE 
their cards, which to them would be valueless, 
and I sell them cards at a lower rate than they 
can obtain them elsewhere.” 

* How long has this business been started?” 
I inquired 

‘ About two years.”’ 

** Is it restricted to this city only?” 

“Oh, no. I advertise in the daily papers, 
and receive cz Fo through the mail.’ 

“‘T suppose there is a pretty extensive busi- 
ness being done in this line?”’ I remarked. 

fell—it’s getting played out now. You 

see when I first started I could purchase large 
quantities of cards which firms had been accu- 
mulating for years. Then there was plenty in 
it. Most of the large quantities have now been 
bongt in, and I only get them in small quan- 
titie There are not enough cards wasted 
every day to make it profitable to give one’s 
whole time to this busines Since the first 
rush, which lasted about a year, I have worked 
the postal card business in connection with 
other work,” —Ausines 


“> 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

‘An advertiser has to stick to the truth in 
South America,” said the representative of a 
large shipping concern, “‘ Some years ago a 
dealer in New Orleans sent an assorted lot of 
patent me dicines to an American agent at San- 
tiago, Chili. Among the stuff was a lot of 
toothache drops, which we re warranted on the 
botde to cure the worst case of toothache in ten 
minutes. Here nobody would take such an as- 
sertion seriously, but down there it is different. 
The first man who bought a bottle made an im- 
mediate application and then pulled out his 
watch. When ten minutes elapsed and the 
tooth calmly continued to ache he was furious, 
and at once had the agent arrested. The poor 
fellow was fined $1,000 and sentenced to three 
months in jail. Through the efforts of the 
American consul the imprisonment was knocked 
off, but he had to pay the fine and it broke him 
up in business. That story is absolute ly true, 
as can be testified to by a dozen people now in 
the city. It is sad to fancy the effect ia com- 
mercial circles generally if such a law ‘was 








enforced in the United States.—New Orleans 
(La.) Times-Democrat.” 


ONE FIRM’S MILE POSTS. 


Travelers in the suburbs of New York City, 
ame ularly in the outlying sections of Long 

Island, can not help but notice the excellent ad- 
vertisement which is being used by the clothing 
firm of Browning, King & Co., in the shape of 
mile posts, which re ad : “Six miles from 
Browning, King & Co.’s,” “‘ Seven miles from 








Browning, King & Co.’s,”’ etc., according to the 
distance 5 om the Brooklyn branch store at 
Fulton street and De Kalb avenue. These 





mile posts are similar to the ones used on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. They are made of 
wood, painted white, with bold, black lettering, 
and stand about four or five feet high. They 
are more particularly intended to be of service 
to bicyclists, who can easily tell their distance 
from town by means of these signs. And this 
also makes them of service to the advertisers, 
who are specialists in bicycle clothing. Brown- 
ing, King & Co. utilize the mile-post idea in 
every neighberhood in which they have stores, 
and they are pretty well scattered through the 
country. It is almost impossible for a person 
to enter, otherwise than by rail, any of the cit- 
ies in which Browning, King & Co. have stores 
without reading their advertisement several 
times. One of the best features of the idea is 
its durability, for the ad is one of the most per- 
manent that could be conceived. All it needs 
is a fresh coat of paint every year or two. 
Jous S. Grey, 
+o 


NEGATIVE SIDE OF WANT ADS. 


“The negative clause that figures in the 
larger proportion of want notices nowadays is 
interesting,” said Mrs. Idlethought. ‘‘Not only 
does the advertiser state what he wants, but 
he sets forth what he does not want, as if the 
being much put upon by unreasonable, incom- 
petent and non-understanding persons had 
made him testy. A want notice inquiring for 
rooms for a family of so many adults, with the 
usual stipulations as to heat, baths, attendance 
and so on, will have the injunction, ‘ no climb- 
ing,’ tacked on. An advertisement for opera- 
tors on underwear, salesmen and the like in- 
variably ends up with the curt warning, ‘no 
inexperienced or incompetent helpneed apply.’ 
A firm stating that four or five young men ap- 
prentices will be taken on to learn the foundry 
business stipulates, ‘ Positively no applicant 
not seriously in earnest and not intending to 
stay out the whole term will stand a chance.’ 
A graduate advertising for a clerical place says 
pointedly, ‘ No agents nor agencies noticed,’ 
and somebody seeking a confidential place says 
peremptorily, ‘ No triflers ; no people unable 
to pay fair salary ’ Any one scanning the want 
columns is impressed with the fac: that either 
there are twice too many applicants for each 
job or that a large number of people who fol- 
a their respective callings are square pegs 
fitted into round holes. ‘ Wanted a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter ; one able to get letters 
out without writing and rewriting them a dozen 
times,’ is the text of one ‘irritable’ who turns 
to the public for assistance, and everywhere is 
the note of expostulation, Lord deliver us 
from the people who don’t know how or won’t 
learn how! The dressmakers and tailors wind 
up their announcements with ‘no misfits.’ The 
vender of shoe polish puts ‘no cracking nor 
injury’ on his little manifesto cards; and 
household utensils have ‘no rusting ’ marked 
on them. That there is a great overp!us of 
people and things in big urban communities 
was long ago demonstrated by the ‘ no flowers 





added after the funeral notices, but only lately 
has this attitude of deprecation and protest 
spread to common-day and commercial an- 
nouncements.”—New York Sun. 
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RS’ INK. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements wider this head two linesor more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in ove week in advance 





WANTS 

wi igs ‘LEGRAPH editor, exper sper 

anengagement. “T. care Printers’ Ink. 

tFECT half. tone cuts, .. $1; larger, We. 
ARC 


YE! 
per in. ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


QU Fae tp 








rienced 


, is open for 


IPTION premiums wanted for use 
class monthly farm and stock 
por... “88 rs ARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 


AM an editor, pag og by experience to 
take charge or assist stand business 
end thorghly. “ PROGRESS ? Printers’ Ink 


by 
paper 
Tenn. 





A DVERTISING nas Gnaed, Yow sugges 
d tions on artery Bey Biles) advertixe- 
ments for silverware. “MANAGER,” Box 753, 


Meriden, Conn. 


wa ANTED—Case of bad he alth that R'l-P*A’N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New \ork, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials 


"TRAVELING salesman, covering Southern ter- 
ritory, wanted to carry very profitable side 

line; small sample s. Good man only need apply. 

Box 603, Columbus, O. 


EARN advertisement writing. 

4 formation for 
for Be ulars. 
100 N. High St., 


Invaluable jin- 
every business man. Send 
WORLD PUBLICITY CLUB, 
Columbus, O. 
a6 ALF-TONES (quality guarantee d), one col. $1; 
ly doz. # wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
10c. per square inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, O. 


KF‘ IREMAN 
good 











(ex-publisher), 


artistic printer; 
writer ; capable 


"business manager ; 


a sires mi anage ae nt of a live country paper; 
$20 per wee ’ Printers’ Ink. 
\ - ANTED- A treccuahie competent man or 


woman to take charge of and develop our 
agency and mail orde 
MFu. Cv. 
hh ER I CED eman on daily newspaper 
4 wishes to change location ; 11 years in pres 
ent position and recommendation from preseny 
employers. “FOR N,”’ care Printers’ Ink 


\ 


sr department, L. B. BAKER 
3. (hardware specialties). 











[ee weno exp rt web pressman of New 
York City, experienced on all makes of 











presses? Car do nice clean work, can ster yr 
willgo anywhere, Afte rnoon paper preferre a. 
. care Printers’ Ink. 





S for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula 
ly ; other Western weekly papers same 


()RDER 
in 
tion we 
rate. 





Catalogue on applic: ation. Cc aaa AGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce . »w York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


\ 7 ANTED—Young man who can trim a cloth 
ing window, is acard markerand adwriter, 
for the largest clothing, hat and furnishing (re 
tail) house (one price) in large Southern city no* 
far from Baltimore, Washington and New York 
To such a young man who is looking for a good 
thing we have a good position open. We want 
only a live, up-to-date hustler who means aoe 
ness and wants a steady position and good salz 
We are large advertis sue two catalogues a 
year and do a large mail- “orde r business. Give 
age, reference, with whom employed and last 
employer. State salary expectec anc all details 
We want no triflers. Communications confiden 














tial. Address this \ Ww ay, GORDON, care of ‘rint 
rs’ Ink, 
a es 
BUSINESS — 
;j\. P. HARRIS, 150 N: Y., sells pub- 





4 “Lshing bus ine sees only. Waitt tosell! Or buy! 





<- 
SUPPL IES. 

‘HIS PAPER is Printed with ink mauufact- 

ured by the W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK 


CoO., L't’d. 13 Spruce =. , New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





PRINTERS, 
F Pity are a believer in printing that makes a 


Jl pay you to send your order to THE 
23d St., N. Y. City 


it wi 
LoTUs PRESS, Printers, 140 W 








—s a 


wre ev 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SE NIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
| l. t New Yo rk. Service good and prompt. 





*AlR editions. We furnish coversand illustr 
I eee k, Pee cate and special) to make 
| for proofs, HARDER IL- 
L ( STR ATING “SYNDIC ATE, Columbus, © 
lo 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 
JOR latest ne wspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN — APER Dr- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1 *rice, five dollar 
Sent free on receipt of pr Gi0.P. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
pow a 
FOR SALE, 


it SALE —Ten R'I’P*A‘'N’S for 5centsat drug- 


rists’, One gives relief. 








2 NR SALE—A paying weekly ina Hudso: 1 river 
town, Cash customer preferred. vi rea 
yous for selling. Address “TWO PAPE RS, "care 
Printers’ In 











|” RFECTING press, We have a Potter 

perfecting press, capacity 10.9.0 eight page 
per hour. Firs -class_ condition, 
0). Address W. D. BOYCE CO., 


icago. 

\\ OODTYPE arge assortment, consisting 
of 73 fonts, from 3to40 line, in good con. 

dition. The whole or in lots —- fonts) will 

be dis sposed of cheap for cash nd for sample 

sheet. RICHARD K, FOX sHow PRINTING 

HOUSE, Franklin Square, N. Y. 














ean 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Qt ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
osts nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
P rinters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 


| X. L. Ink Reducer. Superior to anything on 
* the market for reducing all kinds of ink. 
Prevents sticking and offset, adds gloss and 
ik goes further. Half-pint bottle $1, charges 
prepaid. DYNES & FI-RRELL, Owatonna, Minn. 








MUSIC. 
| ULLIHEN’S autoharp, method. Full instr’ns 
50 pes., 0c, F.P.GLASN Springfield, 8. D. 
—_———___§$_~r 
BOOKS. 


‘é DVER TISING That lays” is the title of a 

little book that we have issued, It will 
inter st every business man who wants g« ood ad 
vertising serv Send for a copy SHAW 
ADVG. AGENCY, Grand Rapids, Mich 


NEW. y SPAPE Ril BARGAINS. 











RE you going to quit publis shing a religious 
y paper? Write me about taking up “ - 
expired subscriptions. FRED MORELLE, 
sociation Building, ¢ BW. ri 


N 34 States—including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
St 









r sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my special list, give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down 

¢. F. DAVID, eso intis ul broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass 6 years’ experience, 

-_- 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





D NOVELTIES made | by C a AGO ENVELOPE 
4 CLasP Co., Buchanan. Mic 


N EW and original designs in leather novelties. 
4 Memors ancue books, card cases, ete. Man- 
ifold hooks of spe forms. WM. Bi.RTSC H«& 
CO., 14S, Sth St., Philadelphia. 





\ DVERTISING novelties that are novelti 
No trash. High-grade goods at low pric 
Write for samples and 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, 














alogue. THE W HITE- 
N. J. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


prok the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, “4 lines will be im- 

serted under this head once » tor one dollar. 

Qe ND for sample of my new adv ertising folder. 
Good thing to inclose with your corre: spond 

ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 

costs nothing to distribute. —W M. JOHNSTON, 

Printers’ Ink I’ress, 1) Spruce &t., New York 

<4 ¢ > ——_—_—_- 

ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
‘) ‘ROY (Ohio) DAILY REC ‘ORD ; cir. 1,000homes, 


4 = disp. 5e. inch; copy free 





QHOF TRADE JOURNAL, ¢ aia. goes every 
. where. Weekly. 10c. a line, cash 


MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; lyr. $1, 





including 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. line 
QIXTY words, 3 times, 50 « Good cireula 
‘ tion. THE SOU THL AND . ‘Roe Tenn. 


{ () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KNTERPRISE, 
" Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8¢. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,09. Close 24th. Sample free 


NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one ye ar 


1 he ROCHESTER COUR TER i i 
wrinting 1,700 papers each w ina busy 

manufacturing town of 9,000, COT TE R PUB 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


live weekly, 








F: ARM AND TRADE guarantees over 10,000 ¢ ir- 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reac 
office by July 1¢th to insure insertion. Rate St 
per inch for one inch or a h:indred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 

AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put ‘it - the 
right papers, your — rtisir x will my. Corre- 
spondence solicite Addr TRE GRO ¢ 
ROWELL ADVER TISING AGE NCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 











a 2o0— 
1DVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES 

J 








J ONES. 42 World Bidg. N. ¥ 
. 
Moe & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


\ HITE. C. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

PATENT medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 

poLy “eg Send #2 and data for 4 ads, 
ey CHAS. VOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky 

2 FOR6 ads that'll pay you more than you 

*) paid for ’em, CAR ELL TRUEMAN, Philada. 

wn “7 to CHAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bidg., 

, for free bo le explaining his work. 

LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 

4 vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 











ae only writer oft exe poe aye medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


Mz specialty is plain, terse English. If you 
are particular about the way in which your 
ad is werded, come to me. MINNIE WOODLE, 
6 Wall St., N.Y. Telephone, 3001 Cort. 


] CHNSTON attends to the whole business 
. writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it 
Send your nome on a small postal for a copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, aime of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce ¢t., N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


itn DLIbi ki kts 


Position 


In advertising is hard to get 
these days. 

You pay double for it in al- 
most any medium you can 
name. 

The nearest to position, with- 
out extra cost, is Street 
Car Space. 

Here you are not one of a 


hundred or more—— but 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


Written by Chas. M. Snyder. 
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One of Sixteen or 
Twenty 


Does not that reduce com- 
petition: 

Any space is good space in a 
Street Car—IF you put the 
right stuff in there’s no 
chance about the result— 

It will be read. 


Read at the right time, for 





the Street Car is the velicle 
that brings the buyer to 


your shop door. 


253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


13 BRANCH OFFICES. 
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Louisville is the best situated andfercic 
It is nearby three large commerciags of 
and the influences of trade which cont oui: 
have made Louisville a most importafimer 
If is because of this fact that the aBer ° 
and most effectually will place Louisvf{ his 
The papers which will give beste fo 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOU., I 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOUg, S 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOU, T 


These three editions have the largest dibns, a 
of all other papers published in their sectiom cout 

The boundaries of the South have not in t 
Courier-Journal has achieved a national rem. 


THE LOUISVILLE TB, 


THE S. C. BECK WIBPE 


SOLE AGENTS P@RDVER 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 








amous Papers of a Famous Country. 


_ Che Convier-Fournal. oo 


LOUISVILLE. SATURDAY MORNi AUGUST 20. 1899-—TWELVE PAGES 








PUBDVERTISING, 


_ The Conrier-Zonrnal. Samo {a oa 


LOUISVILLE, SUNDAY MORNi OGUST i, 1806 SUNDa¥ PRICR FIVE CENTS 











HE TWICE-. A-WEEK a) on Fer] 


Couriisr: JOURNAL, Sis 


DOLLAR A YEAR. 
LOUISVILLE. SATURDAY MORNING. AUGUST 


“THE LOUISVILLE Tes am 


‘SPORTING SPECIAL, 


GUVILLE, Puibal EVENING. sUaUeT Te rene me Ki Xs 
LUUISVILLE, FuIDal EVENING, PRICE TWO CENTS 
ae = 


ercial center to the Middle South. 

i@s of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
M ouisviile before distribution to the other cities of the South 
ammercial center. 
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‘’Twas in the Newspaper and 
all the world now knows it.” 
“I awoke one morning and 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a fundred. No back numbers 

te” Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

ar Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic: ation, obtain special confidential terms. 

te If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGent, F, W. “17 ay 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 
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= HE best t kind ‘of originality in ad- 
vertising is the capac ity to improve on 
the ideas of some one else. 





EvEN the San Juan (Puerto Rico) 
News has caught the advertising pas- 
sion, and is publishing paragraphs and 
articles on the subject. 


PERHAPS the worst fault of the 
neophyte adwriter is the struggle for 
originality at the expense of good 
judgment and common sense. 





NEWSPAPERS do not increase the 
estimation in which newspaper space 
is held by belittling the undoubted 
worth of other forms of advertising, 
all of which are valuable “at a price.” 


ACCORDING to lists published by 
Boyd’s City Dispatch, there are 2,012 
large advertisers in Greater New York, 
about one-third of all the large adver- 
tisers in the country, according to the 
same lists. 





‘THE newest PRINTERS’ INK baby is 
called Advertising Success, and is 
published monthly by Geo. H. Powell, 
62 Liberty street, New York, at ten 
cents a number and one dollar a year. 
It is a bright-looking youngster, dress- 
ed in clean type and excellent paper. 


THE printing office is a first-rate 
primary school for the advertisement 
writer, because certainly three-fifths 
and probably seven-eighths of all the 
printing that is done is either for ad- 
vertising purposes, or is directly con- 
nected with advertising. 
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THE advertisement that was ineffect- 
ive because it was too clear and too 
easily understood has not yet been 
produced. 

Ir seems to be a fact that if a cer- 
tain statement is made often enough 
many will believe it, although unsup- 
ported by any argument. ‘“Smith’s 
Pills cure dyspepsia,” if repeated fre- 
quently, will convince a large number 
who would probably have some doubt 
about it if an effort were made to 
prove it to them. 


THEORETICALLY, advertising space 
ought to be sold at so much per thou- 
sand circulation, in the same manner 
as sugar is sold at so much per pound ; 
but the analogy is not a perfect one, 
because, while the sugar is alike where- 
ever you buy it, no two circulations 
are ever of exactly equal value to any 
person, nor is the same circulation of 
identical worth to two different persons. 


WHEN a person buys meat for his 
family, he is interested in seeing that 
it is of the best quality, but at the 
same time he does not forego his right 
to get sixteen ounces to the pound. 
When an advertiser buys advertising 
space, the quality is important enough, 
but the quantity is equally if not more 
In an ideal condition the adver- 
tiser would be supplied with informa- 
tion on both heads, instead of being 
compelled to grope in the dark, as he 
must so often do at present, in regard 
to the quantity he is purchasing. 


so. 


THE term “appropriation” is used 
to indicate the amount of money the 
advertiser sets aside for the purchase 
of space. This sum may be set aside 
every year, every six months, or any 
other time that suits the spender’s 
convenience. In most cases it is 
elastic, the advertiser resolving about 
what he will spend during a specified 
period, and then keeping as near to 
this sum he conveniently can. 
Some advertisers map out at the 
beginning of the year just what they 
are going to do, and set aside an 
appropriation to accomplish the pur- 
chase of the space that has been de- 
cided on, and nothing else; but the 
general consensus of opinion appears 
to be that this is a poor plan, since it 
precludes the possibility of taking 
advantage of “bargains” in space or 
other advantageous conditicns that 
may thereafter arise. 


as 








THE basis of the advertising rate is 
the amount of circulation. Where this 
can not be ascertained by the adver- 
tiser, he is unable to discover whether 
or not he is paying arate that he can 
afford. 





THE June 15th issue of Profitable 
Advertising is a special railway and 
summer resort issue, and beautiful 
from a typographical standpoint. It 
contains a mass of interesting matter ; 
although PRINTERS’ INK notes the 
curious fact that the advertising stories 
of three-fourths of the railways whose 
advertising methods described 
have already been in the Little School- 
master. That fact, however, does not 
detra>t from the excellence of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’s Boston baby. 


are 





ON June 6th the J. C Ayer Com- 
pany offered Rudyard Kipiing $1,c0o 
for a poem of eight lines, two stanzas. 
Tie poem was to have appeared i in the 
forthcoming Ayer’s zoth Century Book. 
On June 15th Mr. Kipling positively 
refused. If the poem had utilized 
fifty words, the offer of the Ayer Com- 
pany was at the rate of $20 a word, 
and if the average word consisted of 
five letters (for Kipling is fonder of 
short Saxon than of lengthy Latin) the 
offer was at the rate of $4 a letter. 


THE J. C. Ayer Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., will soon issue Ayer’s Twen- 
tieth Century Book and Almanac, 
which, unlike previous issues, will be 
an elaborate publication and be sold 
instead of given to the public. Two 
million copies will be issued, and ad- 
vertisers are offered space under two 
distinct propositions. Under the first 
the advertiser agrees to pay at the rate 
of sixty cents per page, thirty cents 
per one-half page, fifteen cents per one- 
quarter page and seven and a half 
cents per one-eighth page net, for each 
thousand of paid circulation proved 
to him. That is to say, while the com- 
pany expects to sell 2,000,000 copies, 
advertisers will be asked to pay for 
insertions only in the actual number 
of copies sold. The rates make a page 
in a 2,000,000 edition cost $1,200. The 
second proposition makes an offer of 
S600 per page or smaller spaces at pro- 
portionate prices, which the advertiser 
agrees to pay for the entire edition, 
without reference to the number of 
copies that may be sold. It will be 
interesting to learn which plan gets 
the most responses. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
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Justice GILDERSLEEVE in the Supreme Court 
yesterday granted a fireworks company a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Manhattan 
Railwé ay Advertising Company from taking 
down from their stations a poster bearing a 
picture of “ Electra,’’ which was objected to by 
Anthony Comstock as being immoral. ‘“‘ Elec- 
tra ’’ was clothed in a diaphanous robe, tread- 
ing on the old-style fireworks, and igniting an 
electric display. As soon as the pictures were 
placed in the elevated stations Anthony Com- 
Som complained that they infringed Section 
317 of the Penal Code, which provides that it 
is a misdemeanor to expose “‘any obscene, 
lewd, filthy, indecent or disgusting picture.” 
Comstock threatened the company with crim- 
inal prosecution, and ordered the advertising 
company to take them down immediately. The 
atter company obeyed his orders, when the 
fireworks corporation applied for an injunction. 
The picture isa copy of a drawing which ap- 
> tl a year ago in London Punch. Justice 
Gildersleeve says: ‘‘ The picture is the figure 
of a woman clad in scanty covering in the con- 
ventional draperies usually represented in 
works of art, and there is no indecent exposure, 
and the picture can not be said to be lewd or 
unchaste. I think no fair-minded person can 
look upon this picture and say that it has any 
objectionable features which the Penal Code 
Was enacted to suppress. The object of the 
law is to protect public morals and to guard the 
community against contamination and pollu- 
tion arising from the display of obscene, lewd 
and indecent pictures.”—N.Y., News June 25. 


It is a good thing that we have sen- 
sible judges on the bench or men of 
the Anthony Comstock breed would 
prevent advertisers from ever using 
anything artistic on the ground that it 
is lewd or indecent. People whose 
moral sensibilities take fright so easily 
do not appear to recognize that “to 
the pure all things are pure”; to them 
the human body is a thing to be 
ashamed of, and certain parts of it, 
which the Creator did not think it im- 
moral to create, they think it almost 
immoral to possess. In their view, the 
Creator probably blindfolded himself 
while creating the those Portions. 


TRADE JOURNALS, 
Henry E. Roc ERS, 
Manufacturer of Press Paper. 

So. MANCHESTER, Conn., June 26, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please give me the address of the 
leading trade journals in the following trades, 
Woolen Mill Trade, Manufacturing Fertilizer 
Trade and Leather and Tannery Trade? Thank- 
ing you for same, I remain, Yours truly, 

Henry E. RoGers, 
Per A. E. Rogers. 

The American Newspaper Directory, 
issued by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 
Spruce street, New York, at $5 per 
copy, contains a list of all trade pub- 
lications having a circulation in excess 
of one thousand copies per issue. 
Under the heading of “Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods and Notions, Gloves and 


Silks” are mentioned of “ Woolen 
Mill Trade” papers: Fibre & Fabric, 
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of Boston, 7extile World of Boston 
and 7extile America of New York; of 
journals devoted to “ manufacturing 
fertilizer trade ” none are listed, and we 
doubt whether the subject is ever 
given attention except in regular 
agricultural journals. Under “Leather, 
Boots and Shoes, Harness, Tanning 
and Trunks ” a number of periodicals 
are given. Of these Superintendent 
and Foreman of Boston, Hide and 
Leather of Chicago, and Live Stock 
and Butchers’ Gazette and Hide, Wool, 
Leather and Finance Review of San 
Francisco will probably be what you 
are after. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN NEWS: 
PAPERS. 


Office of 
“THE SUNDAY FREE Press. 
ScranTON, Pa., June 26, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly inform me where I could 
obtzin a list of Spanish-American newspapers; 
that is, those of South and Central America ? 
Is there a directory of South American news- 
papers? Respectfully, 

FREDERICK R,. JONES. 

The Spanish-American Newspaper 
Company, 136 Liberty street, New 
York City, issues at one dollar a copy 
adirectory of Spanish-American pert- 
odicals having over 500 circulation. 
All information concerning them is 
given, save the circulation for the 
“key,” to which one must expend four 
dollars more. 


THE ADVERTISING BEGIN- 
JER 


” 


PuRINA Mitts, } 

Robinson-Danforth Go., Pr ‘oprietors. 

Str. Louts, Mo., June 28, 1899 J 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The new head of our advertising depart- 
ment, although he has had but limited experi- 
ence in the advertising field, isa man of strong 
business qualities and untiring energy. He 
has shown himself able to master the business 
proposition in the past, and we have no doubt 
but that in time he will become a good adver- 
tising man. He isa great student and desires 
that we map out a_ course of study for him in 
the advertising field. What would you recom- 
mend to us? We know that you are compe- 
tent to put us in touch with the best advertis- 
ing books, periodic als, etc., and we feel sure 
you can give us just the information that we 
desire. Any advice from you will be greatly 
appreciated. Very truly yours, 

Purina MILLs, 
W. H. Danforth, President. 

Advertising is not a science, but an 
art, and like all arts, is subject to no 
hard and fast rules; in fact, tosucceed 
in it, one must aim to make one’s an- 
nouncements as different as possible 
from others, that they may stand out 
on the printed page. Perhaps the 
greatest desideratum for an advertising 
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man is a knowledge of human nature; 
an intuitive perception, as it were, of 
what will and what will not influence 
his kind. Equipped with this, he is 
likely to produce advertisements that, 
while they may violate every theory of 
other successful advertisers, yet influ 
ence effectively the public to whom 
they are addressed. A knowledge of 
mediums is also a necessity; but this 
is something that can be secured only 
by experience. Where the advertising 
man lacks such knowledge he will find 
a good advertising agent of benefit. 

While advertising can not be learned 
from books, they may prove a great 
help to the learner. A study of 
PRINTERS’ INK will give a knowledge 
of the theories and plans of other ad- 
vertisers which can not be obtained 
elsewhere. The discussions in this 
paper of advertising problems are cal- 
culated to make every reader a better 
advertiser. The aim of the publishers 
is to make the Little Schoolmastei 
not only complete in its own depart 
ments, but a veritable “review of re 
views” of the best that appears in other 
advertising journals, so that one who 
studies it carefully will get acomprehen- 
sive view of the entire advertising field. 
Of books on advertising, “ Fowler’s 
Publicity,” written by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., of Boston, is the best; 
“ Good Advertising,” by Charles Aus 
tin Bates, of New York, is also likely 
to prove of help; the American News- 
paper Directory is, of course, indis- 
pensable. 

Everything that an advertising man 
knows will at some time prove of bene 
fit to him; the better business man he 
is, the better advertising man he will 
be, for after all, advertising is a branch 
of business, and no matter how skill- 
ful and attractive the advertising may 
be, if the business that it represents 
is not conducted on sound commercial 
principles, good advertising will not 
saveit. And to conclude, it is far more 
necessary that the advertising man 
should have common sense and good 
judgment, than that he should have 
an extensive knowledge of advertising 
theories; for as PRINTERS’ INK has 
once already remarked, everything 
about advertising can be taught except 
the common sense that is necessary to 
make it a success. Without good 
judgment, all the technical knowledge 
of advertising theories and methods 
that a man possesses will be of little 
value. 
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tHE PRETTY POSTER THAT ATTRACTED COMSTOCK’S ATTENTION AND ENMITY. 


(SEE P 


AGE 27.) 





ATLANTIC CITY PUBLICITY. 
A correspondent of Printers’ Ink writes: 
Atlantic City has been virtually made by the 

newspapers. The hotel proprietors there are 

liberal users of newspaper space ; they will use 
$500,000 worth tisis season. Most of these men 
issue booklets as supplements to their newspa- 
per work, but they all turn down schemes. 
Mrs. M. E. Hoopes was the pioneer of Atlantic 
City advertising. At the time she owned the 





Ss 


“ Traymore,”’ a cottage of some twenty rooms. 
She spent $8oo the first year in advertising it ; 
she sold it a short time after for $125,000. 
is now the owner of the 


She 
‘ Irvington,” a house 





which keeps well to the front by the same 
methods which made the “‘ Traymore ”’ famous. 
The Atlantic City hotel men combine forces in 
advertising the city, but it is every one for 
himself when it comes to individual houses. 
Nearly all the New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington dailies and many coun- 
try dailies in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and New England are used. The maga- 
zines of large circulation are also favorite 
mediums. As to results, the hotel men claim 
that experience has taught them the sure things, 
and that nothing but war-scares or bad weather 
can keep the favorite mediums from sending 
business to Atlantic City. 
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SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 
SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 
BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 

N IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 





ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES PROM WHICH IT IS PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 





ANOTHER COMPETITOR 
STATES HIS CLAIMS. 
Office of 
Tue Times-Mirror Co, 
Guaranteed circulation of the Daily regu- 

larly exc eeds 23,000. ; 
Paid circulation guaranteed by Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Co., Chicago. 
Los ANGELEs, Cal., June 20, 1899. J 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have carefully read the various letters 
which appear in the Printers’ INK of May 
31st, from papers which have either by them- 
selves, or by your publication, been considered 
eligible to compete for the Sugar Bowl offered 
to the Southern paper which, quantity and 
quality of circulation conside red, can do adver- 
tisers the maximum amount of good for the min- 
imum amount of money. 

It is our purpose to demonstrate to you that 
we should have the Sugar. Bowl, and that none 
of the other fellows are “‘ in it,”’ so to speak. 

Our rate for advertising in the daily 7zmes 
is 40 cents an inch for each insertion, and our 
sworn net daily average circulation for 1898 
was 26,131, which makes advertising in the 
Times cost an advertiser at the rate of .oo1t 
-er line per thousand circulation. This is, we 
elie e, a lower rate in proportion to circul 
tion than that shown by any of the other el 
ble public —, When it comes to quality of 
circulation, the 7imzes does not have to takea 
back seat. It is the only paper having a gen- 
eral circulation throughout the Southwest. Our 
subscription rate is 75 cents per month for the 
daily and Sunday issue. This being higher 
than the rate charged by any other Pacific 
Coast paper, is a guarantee that readers of the 
paper are of a class who have money to spend 
with advertisers. We pay more postage on 
the daily, Sunday and weekly editions of the 
Times, at the Los Angeles post-office every 
month, than is paid by all other papers pub- 
lished in the city, dailies, weeklies and month- 
lies combined. For the month of April the 
Times ranked fifth among the papers of the 














United States in the volume of advertising 
carried. As “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,’’ this is anes nce that the advertis- 
ers of the country generally understand that 
they get value received when they pay for 
space in the 7zmes. Our sworn average Sun- 
day circulation for 1898 was 33,738 copies, and 
our charges are 25 per cent higher for space in 
the Sunday issue. This makes the rate per 
line per thousand circulation a trifle less per 
line than the rate is shown to be for the daily. 
Since we have carefully considered the rates 
charged by other publishers, as shown in their 
letters to PrinTERS’ INK, we have concluded 
that as our rates are lower than any of the 
others, they must be less than they ought to be, 
and we have therefore decided to issue a new 
card on September ust, in which our rates wili 
be advanced about 25 per cent. Now all the 
papers that have pre sented their figuies, and 
“ figures don’t lie,’”? when compared with our 
figures show that the Z'imes is giving adver- 
tisers the greatest value for their money. You 
may therefore send the Sugar Bowl prepaid by 
express to Yours truly, 
Tue Times-Mrrror Company, 
By Harry Chandler, Asst. General Manager. 





A rate of forty cents an inch for 
2€,131 circulation means about one 
eighth of a cent per line per one thou- 
sand circulation, approximately as low 
as the lowest rates that have thus far 
been submitted. The Los Angeles 
Times is an excellent paper, as widely 
known among the advertisers of the 
East, perhaps, as it is in its own 
country. It is situated in a prosperous 
city, the center of a progressive com- 
munity. In the final decision as to 
whom the Sugar Bowl should be 
awarded, the claims of the 77zmes will 
be given due consideration. 
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NORFOLK AGAIN. 


Office of 
“THe V so INIAN-PILot 
Norro.ik, Va., July 1, zi 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of June 28th, commenting on 
our letter of June 15th you use the following 
language: ‘‘ The Advertising Manager of the 
Virginian-Pilot will be constrained to ac- 
knowledge that the people who work in mills 
and factories in Norfolk have not as many 
wants nor as much money to satisfy them as 
the people who live in W, ashington, for in- 
stance, and who are in receipt of excellent 
salaries and permanent positions in the 
Governmental service.” 

The inference to be drawn from this is that 
Norfolk is a community of mill and factory 
hands, and that in view of this fact is an in- 
ferior field for adve rtising. 

The basis of your statement is certainly in- 
correct. While we rejoice in the fact that the 
development of our section in the line of 
manufacturing ‘industries has been rapid, yet 
s00rly paid labor is nota feature here. Norfolk 
is its full quota of people of means and af- 
fluence Governmental employees and officers 
( Navy Yard and Naval Station) and well 
paid representatives of large corporations, 
with ample salaries to enable them to gratify 
their many wants. 

Norfolk’s population includes every class 
usually found in a progressive, prosperous 
city ; a large majority of whom are e able to live 
commeruaie from their incomes or salaries, and 
buy and pay for an average amount of the com- 
forts of life. All these classes subscribe to 
and pay for and advertise in the Virginian- 
Pilot. 

If Norfolk were composed chiefly or even 
solely of ‘‘ people who work in mills and fac- 
tories,” the conclusion drawn in your comment 
is a surprise to us, as we have never heard be- 
fore that a manufacturing town was an inferior 
advertising field. We have been dealing with 
general advertisers a good many years, and one 
of the chief points made by them was that they 
preferred to place their money in the jive manu- 
facturing towns of the East, where thousands of 
laboring men and women were employed in 
manufactures ; and where large amounts were 
expended weekly for labor, as this class of 
thrifty toilers looked carefully after their ex- 
penditures, and sought information from their 
a wspapers as to how best to spend their earn- 
ings. We submit that it has long been con- 
ceded that the rich and persons of large salaries 
and incomes are not considered by the general 
advertisers as the most profitable field for ad- 
vertising ; as that class of persons are not usu- 
illy careful of their expenditures, and not ap- 
preciating the necessity for saving, do not take 
the trouble to scan advertisements for bargains 

in the matter of clothing they go to their 
tailor ; in medicine they consult their doctor ; 
in eating they trust to their steward, etc. 

It is the great multitude of wage earners who 

: profitable to advertisers. They look care- 
fi ily to their daily newspaper for information, 
and anything which. promises to lessen their 
expenses or promote their comfort or enjoy- 
ment, attracts their attention and intereststhem. 
“‘A dollar saved is a dollar made ”’ is a reality 
to them. In the language of one of the fore- 
= advertising authorities, viz., PRINTERS’ 

: The middle classes—the plain, ordi- 
nary people, who spend most of the money that 
they earn—are the best advertising material.” 
Very respectfully, 
ADVERTISING M’G’R VIRGINIAN-PILoT, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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STANDARD BASES. 
Office of 


“Tur ENTERPRISE.”’ 
LooGcooreeE, Ind., June 24, 1899. j 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Why doesn’t some inventive genius devise a 
a standard base to be»used in connection with 
electrotyped ads and cuts, and save the country 
publisher especially from the horrors of wooden 
bases, which are so unsatisfactory in every 
way ?’ The matter could be set up, but not the 
cuts. Respectfully, 

ARTHUR C. O'Brian, 
Editor and Manager. 

P. S.—I have read Printers’ Ink for many 
years and owe it much in many w. It is in- 
valuable to the printer and publisher as wellas 
the advertiser, 

——— - 
ONE MAN'S IDEA, 

As tothe way in which a retail grocer should 
advertise such an article as ‘Grape Nuts” 
there seems to be a difference of opinion. Some 
adopt the conundrum method. For several 
weeks an advertisement appears which reads 
something like this: 

seddnbescessvesescsteebonsseoennsesee 
“Grape Nuts? : 
What are they ? 
Ask Jones, the grocer. ps 
He’ll tell you all about them.” : 








I don’t yom in that style of advertising. 
It is waste of space and money to almost the 
extent of 100 per cent. How much more 
sensible is the plain, unvarnished statement 
like this : 

outs Nuts, : 

The New breakfast Food. : 

: Made from whole wheat, barley, : 
grape sugar, etc. ° 

You can get it at Jones’, the : 
grocer. Is now the most popular 
breakfast food on the market. 





— The Advisor. 
‘ vows . 
TWO METHODS. 

If you have anything that requires constant 
consumption a good way to advertise it is by 
small space attractively used in the same posi- 
tion in the paper constantly. It will make peo- 
ple soon become familiar with your goods. If 
you have anything that when sold completes 
all further business relations with the pur- 
chaser a good way to advertise it is by using 
large space to draw out of the publication you 
use quickly all that can be obtained from it.— 
—Mail Order Journal. 

_ 
FOR WATCH DEALERS. 

The great French philosopher, Voltaire, once 
asked this riddle : 

‘What is the longest and yet the shortest 
thing in the world; the swiftest and the most 
slow ; the most divisible and the most extended ; 
the least valued and the most regretted ; with- 
out which nothing can be done ; which devours 
everything, however small, and yet gives life 
and spirit to everything, however great?” The 
answer—TIME. 

Ask the riddle in one issue of your daily pa- 
per (of course, in connection with your adver- 
tisement), and ‘announce that the answer will be 
given in the next issue—so as to secure atte 
tion to your subsequent advertisement. Follow 
up the answer by calling attention to your time- 
keepers.— Keystone. 


















HISTORY OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER. 


We find it practically impossible to 
ascertain the date when the newspa- 
per was first conceived. It is prob- 
able, however, that it came into exist- 
ence in its primeval form before the 
beginning of the Christian era, when 
news matter relating to the imperial 
armies of Rome was gathered by mili- 
tary reporters, written by military 
scribes, and sent to all the command- 
ing generals in every province of the 
Roman empire, who perused it and 
transmitted it to the officers and men 
comprising their forces. This seems 
to have been the very foundation of 
the system of news distribution and 
newspaper circulation. But the old- 
est existing example of journalism in 
any form is undoubtedly the Gaze¢te, 
of Pekin, China, which has, according 
to well-authenticated accounts, ap- 
peared daily for more than one thou- 
sand years. It does not now differ 
greatly in appearance, say historians, 
from what it was in the beginning. It 
issues a very small edition, its contents 
being chiefly imperial decrees and of- 
ficial news. Each copy of 
eighteen small pages of reading mat- 
ter printed on oblong sheets of ragged- 
edged paper inclosed in yellow covers, 
stitched at the back, and this descrip- 
tion also fitted it hundreds of years 
ago. This venerable pioneer in the 
field of daily journalism probably holds 
the world’s record for “ beats.” 

It is to Germany, however, that we 
must look for the beginning of modern 
journalism. Here the news pamphlet 
first came into being before the dis- 
covery of America, publishing in the 
form of letters information and com- 
ment concerning the most striking 
news of the period. A specimen bear- 
ing the date of 1495 is said to be still 
in existence. These news letters were 
issued during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century in the cities of Augs- 
burg, Vienna and Nuremberg.  Fol- 
lowing this rude introduction, a regu- 
lar newspaper made its appearance 
in Frankfurter in 1615, bearing the 
name of the /Journa/, and soon there- 
after other aspirants for journalistic 
honors entered the field. Mews Out 
of Holland began publication in Eng- 
land in 1619. This was succeeded in 
1622 by the Weekly News, while the 
Courant was established in 1709, as 
the first daily in London. The oldest 


consists 
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Engiish newspaper existing at the 
present day is the London 77mes, 
which was started as the Loudon I eek- 
ly Gazette about 1650, was changed to 
the Daily Universal Register in 1785, 
and became the 7Zmes in 1788. 

It is interesting to note the obstacles 
successively overcome by journalism 
before arriving at its present perfec- 
tion and freedom. We find that in 
1712 the British Government imposed 
a tax of a halfpenny, or one cent, on 
every newspaper “consisting of one 
and a half sheets of paper.” At the 
beginning of the reign of George III. 
this tax was increased to two cents, 
then in 1766 it was three cents, in 
1789 four cents, in 1794 five cents, in 
1797 seven cents, and as a climax in 
1815 the tax had reached eight cents 
per copy. The natural result of this 
was that the price of newspapers to 
the public soared upward, until in 1815, 
when the tax was the highest, it cost a 
man just fourteen cents to enjoy the 
privilege of perusing the news of the 
day. At last in 1836 the tax was re- 
duced to two cents, but it was not 
finally abolished before 1855. 

In the United States, Boston, be- 
sides being the cradle of liberty, has 
the distinction of being also the cradle 
of American journalism. In that city 
a newspaper attempted to fill a long- 
felt want as early as 1689, but the 
government of Massachusetts was not 
as liberal in its views then as it is now, 
and this debutante in the journalistic 
field was promptly suppressed. The 
decree relegating it to an early grave 
charged it with containing “ reflections 
of a very high naiure,” although its 
contents consisted principally of politi- 
cal news. In 1690, undaunted by the 
fate of its predecessor, Pudbiick Occur- 
vences started with a bright future be- 
fore it, and it, too, was quickly stamped 
out of existence. These untimely 
deaths discouraged the establishment 
of any other newspapers until April 
24, 1704, when the Boston News-Zet- 
ter made its appearance, and continued 
publication until the evacuation of 
Boston by the British troops. Its de- 
mise was due to the fact that it had 
valiantly espoused the British cause. 

The eighteenth century was very 
prolific of newspapers in the United 
States. Once started they sprang up 
in every direction, and at the time the 
Revolutionary War broke out there 
were thirty-four in the colonies. Out of 
them only six are in existence to-day, 









while of those started after the war be- 
gan and during the remainder of the 
century but twenty-six yet survive. 


These scraps from the pages of his- 
tory are interesting as showing the 


manner in which the journalism of to- 
day had its beginning. Born at a time 
when superstition was rife in the world, 
engaged in a constant warfare with 
narrow-minded governments, and com- 
pelled to surmount obstacles that were 
apparently insurmountable, the news- 
paper struggled on through the vari- 
ous stages of its existence, and to-day 
it stands triumphant as the most re- 
markable development of the age. It 
is a power in the world, and an im- 
portant factor in promoting and spread- 
ing civilization. Without it there 
would never have been a science of 
publicity —Profitable Advertising. 
sapiens 


DAILY VS. WEEKLY. 


Mr. Geo. P. Rowell once said that 
country weeklies were a back number, 
and that a proprietary remedy could 
not afford to use them in comparison 
with the greater inducements offered 
by dailies. We have not forgotten 
what a storm of criticism from the 
country publishers centered around 
the devoted head of “ Uncle George.” 
But he was—and is—right. Experi- 
ence of my own and of others has 
proven it. 

Harry L. Kramer—he of Cascaret 
and No-To-Bac fame—told me last 
summer that he couldn’t get his 
money back from a weekly inside of 
three years. Now what comfort has 
this declaration for proprietary remedy 
advertisers of moderate resources ? 

A weekly paper, for one thing, is 
too infrequently published, while the 
daily enables the advertiser to bang 
away with sledge hammer blows day 
after day, until, by sheer force of 
effective work, he carries the day. 
And by doing this in populous centers 
of trade, the public demand is not 
only created, but the dealers are 
enthused and “loaded” up. Who 
wants to wait a week nowadays for 
the continuation of an account of some 
important battle, or wait that long for 
the developments of the latest murder 
or kidnapping case ? 

There you have it in a nutshell. 
The daily press will not allow you to 
forget, for they keep up a constant 
stream of running fire 365 days in a 
year. Daily papers reach the home 
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to a certainty, and their rates are 
many times cheaper than country 
weeklies. Any line of merchandise, 
such as food products or medicines, 
can reach a new market, and from 
there the homes, at the lowest cost 
and in the shortest time by the use of 
daily papers. 

After the country has been covered, 
the magazines and high-class weeklies 
will maintain the interest and prove 
a happy means of cutting down 
“boom” expense. I except the patent 
“nostrums,” however—for them the 
daily always holds the greatest value. 
—The Advertising Man. 

- oe. - 
IN THE NEWSPAPER. 

An advertisement in a newspaper finds access 
to the homes of the people. It is not thrown 
into the waste paper basket or the fire as soon 
as its character is known, as a majority of 
handbills and advertising pamphlets are. It 
is not ignored, or regarded with either aversion 
or contempt, as posters generally are. It 
comes to readers with the authority behind it 
of the journal in which it appears, and it con- 
fronts many of them when tl have the 
leisure to consider its terms.—Rochester (N. 
V.) Chronicle. 
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WORK BROS. & CO. ADVER- 
TISING. 


Work Bros. & Co., who have done 
a prosperous wholesale clothing trade 
in Chicago for many years, are selling 
clothes at retail; at the same time they 
are conducting their regular business 
by a method certainly different from 
that of any other manufacturer in Chi- 
cago or in the country. Their place is 
largely dependent upon advertising for 
its success, and that it is successful is 
a testimonial to the efficiency of their 
advertisements. A. S. Work is the 
man who keeps his finger on the pulse 


Appearance 
Counts for a 
Great Deal 


in this world of ours 
—the well-dressed 
man plucks the 
richest plums. 

For 20 years we 
have studied the 
art of dressing men 
properly. A visit 
to our Made-to-Or- 
der Dept. wil! con- 
vince you that our 
garments represent 
everything that the 
best cutters and 
workmen can produce, -and that 
our stock ot imported woolens is 
at the least ten times greater than 
any Chicago tailor’s. Your $50 ex- 


pensive tailor’s suit more 2 
than duplicated at---...... : $ 5 
Work Bros. & Co., 
Wholesale Clothing Mfrs., 
___Cor. Jackson Bivd. and Fifth Ave. 
of the business. “ While our principal 
trade is in the line of wholesaling 
clothing we do a large custom busi- 
ness, and in Chicago we sell at retail,” 
explained Mr. Work. 

“Does not your local advertising 
for retail trade prohibit selling to the 
big buyers in this market ?” 

“To a great extent,” responded Mr. 
Work; “ but the local wholesale trade 
is of no value in comparison to the re- 
tail business we are getting.” 

“Then it is possible to draw the 
buyers more than half a mile from the 
retail district to your stores?” 

“ Certainly; they come in constant 
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succession and they are worth much 
more than any big orders we might 
book, were it not for our retailing. 
You can no longer sell to the big buy- 
ers in this market at a profit. They 
are able to keep stocked up in most 
lines by buying where there is a push- 
ing necessity for a sale, and we have 
found that retailing gives us the greater 
profit in this city. 

“That we are able to draw people 
from State street certainly speaks for 
the ‘goodness’ of our advertising. 
We are great believers in illustrations, 
and our friends tell us that our ads are 
original and attractive ; we in the store 
think them very good. They pay us 
well through the season and we are 
confident that they would bring us 
good returns from outside the city, 
were it not that our line usually reads, 
‘No goods sold at retail outside of 
Chicago.’ 

“ Our boys hold the Daily News in 
high favor and we pay to them in the 
year nearly as much as we do to all 
the other papers combined. We use 
them all more or less during the spring 
and fall, but of the morning issues 
there is no denying the greater influ- 
ence of the 77ibune. No, we don’t 
know its circulation. 

“We have been advertising along 
present lines for about three years, but 
we have been going in much more 
heavily in the last two seasons. We 
shall keep it up as long as the results 
are as good as they were this spring. 
Monday is now our big day on whole- 
sale orders from the country at large. 
Saturday is our big retail day. 

“To stimulate our wholesale trade ? 
No, we haven’t thought favorably of 
the Hart, Schaffner and Marx method, 
nor of that of Kuh, Nathan and 
Fischer. There is no doubt that both 
plans have a beneficial effect, but we 
doubt if the profit or the increase 
which they bring is equal to the neces- 
sary expenditure. ‘Good ads?’ Yes, 
that’s true; but we'll not invade that 
field.” H. B. HOWARD. 


—— ot i 
GOOD ADVICE. 

If you can only advertise in a small way pick 
out the best paper in your territory and spend 
all of your advertising money in that. Don’t 
scatter. When your business grows, and you 
can spend more money, buy more space in the 
same paper, until you are sure you are using 
all you profitably can. Then add another 
paper. I would rather have one good ad than 
half a dozen poor ones. When “ hunting for 


bear ”’ I would rather take the best gun I had 
and load it properly, than to scatter my pow- 
der in half a dozen poor guns, and so make a 
‘* flash in the pan,’”’—Bates, 
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THE MAKING OF A MER- 
CHANT. 

Under this title Mr. Harlow N. 
Higinbotham of Chicago is contribut- 
ing to the Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphia a series of three articles. 
The second, headed “ In Business for 
Himself,” is so clear and concise a 
statement of the principles that under- 
lie business success, that PRINTERS’ 
INK thinks no apology necessary for 
reprinting it here: 

In discussing the entry of a young 
man into the retail business there are 
certain things that are so fundamental 
that they must be taken for granted. 
Without them there can be no perma- 
nent or substantial success in any un- 
dertaking. Among these requirements 
ave character, integrity and a fair 
“ business head.” 

The first rule which a young mer- 
chant going into the retail trade should 
make for himself with heroic deter- 
mination is that of doing a business 
consistent with his capital. Failure to 
observe this rule is the rock on which 
thousands of promising commercial 
undertakings have gone to pieces. 
Whether the capital put into the enter- 
prise be large or small its size should 
govern the volume of business. 

What should we think of an archi- 
tect who would start a building ona 
foundation forty feet square and then 
build without reference to its limita- 
tions until the structure completely 
overhung the underpinning on all 
sides? Yet this is precisely what 
thousands of young retail merchants 
throughout the country are attempting 
to do. They try to brace up their 
top-heavy structure with the timbers 
of fictitious credit. These may hold it 
in fair weather, but when the period 
of storm and stress comes—as come it 
surely will—this false support will 
come crashing down and the enter- 
prise tumble with it. 

My individual conviction is that the 
only way in which a retail business 
can be conducted on lines absolutely 
consistent with its capital is on the 
cash basis. For this reason I would not 
advise any young man to make a ven- 
ture in retail trade on credit lines. It 
is too much like working in the dark. 
Almost inevitably the accounts grow 
beyond your control, and the business 
structure expands at the top while the 
foundations weaken. 

In certain communities conditions 
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seem to be such that it is practically 
impossible for the young merchant to 
introduce the strictly cash method of 
doing business. In this event he has 
but one hope of success—that is, to 
watch his accounts with a zealous 
vigilance that never relaxes, and to act 
with promptness and decision in the 
matter of credits and _ collections. 
This may require a high order of busi- 
ness and moral courage, but he must 
be able to do it to avoid wreck. 

In his dealings with his creditors, 
the wholesalers, let the young mer- 
chant keep firmly to the rule of incur- 
ring no obligation that he can not with 
certainty meet in sixty days. Too 
much emphasis can not be placed on 
his connections with the wholesale 
house or houses from which he obtains 
his goods. At the very beginning of 
his venture let him go to the credit 
man of the wholesale establishment 
and state his case without reservation. 

So thorough and searching are the 
means employed by the big wholesale 
houses to obtain an accurate knowl- 
edge of the standing and affairs of 
their debtors, that it is practically hope- 
less for the latter to attempt any con- 
cealment of unfavorable conditions. 
Again, the credit men of the whole- 
sale houses are the keenest men in the 
business, and their judgment of human 
nature is quick and shrewd. Then it 
should be constantly held in mind that 
the honesty of a patron seeking credit 
is half the battle, and that their con- 
fidence is won by an ingenuous state- 
ment of affairs that does not spare the 
one who is asking for credit. 

The first interview of the young 
retail merchant with the credit man 
of the wholesale house is sometimes a 
trying ordeal in which many uncom- 
fortable questions have to be answered. 
This may incline the beginner in the 
retail trade to avoid the credit man 
after the initial interview has been 
successfully passed. He could make 
no greater mistake than to allow this 
association with a disagreeable ordeal 
to alienate him from a close acquaint- 
ance with the credit man. To the 
contrary, he should improve every 
opportunity to strengthen and build 
up a confidential relationship with 
that important functionary of the 
wholesale house. Not once, but con- 
stantly, should he acquaint the credit 
man with the real condition of his 
affairs, and should ask and follow the 
advice of this counselor on all impor- 
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tant matters. The more he does this 
the better will be his standing with 
the house and the safer will be his 
course. Advising patrons is one of 
the most important duties of the credit 
man. I place great emphasis on this 
matter because its importance is s¢ 
often overlooked by young men start- 
ing in the retail trade. 

Another cardinal point in the suc- 
cess of the retail merchant is that of 
having a small but frequent influx of 
new goods. This is founded on a uni- 
versal trait of human nature which 
craves “something new.” There is a 
subtle flattery, practically irresistible, 
in being shown goods that have not 
been exposed to the eyes of others. 

“ Here are some of the latest styles,” 
says the retailer as he reaches into a 
packing-box and takes out a bolt of 
dress goods. “ They have just come 
in, and no one has seen them. You 
may have first choice if you wish.” 
This argument seldom fails to effect 
an immediate And even if it 
does not do so, the woman to whom 
this courtesy is shown goes away with 
the impression that the young mer- 
chant is wide awake and thoroughly 
up with the times. 

The dealer who puts in a small stock 
at the start and keeps constantly add- 
ing thereto with fresh but limited in- 
voices has an immense advantage over 
the tradesman who buys in large quan- 
tities and does not freshen his stock 
for six months at a time. In these 
days women are the most numerous 
and important customers of the re- 
tailer, and they do not like to see the 
same old goods. They will trade where 
they can find something fresh every 
time they call. 

All big businesses have had small 
beginnings. I do‘not know an excep- 
tion to thisrule. This means that a 
successful enterprise must have a nor- 
mal, substantial and legitimate growth. 
If a young merchant finds himself in 
quarters larger than he at first de- 
mands, he should change for smaller 
ones or partition off a portion of his 
room at the back. The latter is bet- 
ter than attempting to put in a larger 
stock of goods than his trade really 
demands or his resources warrant. It 
is also better judgment than to at- 
tempt to “spread” over a large space 
for the mere purpose of filling up. 

While the proprietor should be the 
first at the store in the morning and 
the last to leave at night, and should 
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be always ready to do anything that he 
would ask his humblest clerk to do, he 
should always remember that he must 
do the headwork of the business. He 
can hire a boy to candle eggs, sweep 
out and deliver goods, but if he does 
not do the thinking and planning it will 
not be done. That is something that 
the most faithful and conscientious 
clerk can not do for him. If he allows 
the physical part of the work so to en 
croach on his time and energies that 
he does not find opportunity for a fre- 
quent and thoughtful survey of his 
business, he makes a great and a com- 
mon mistake. This principle is stated 
forcibly in the old expression, “ Let 
your head save your heels.” 

The young merchant who takes 
time, at regular intervals, to make a 
close summary and analysis of his ac- 
counts, and takes his bearings so that 
he knows precisely his position on the 
sea of business, is the man who will 
succeed. In other words, the mental 
part of the business is its most impor- 
tant feature. However, I hold that, at 
more or less frequent intervals, the 
storekeeper should personally do every 
task about the establishment for the 
sake of influence and example. 

Let him take the broom from the 
hand of the boy and show the latter 
how to “sweep out” without stirring 
up a dust or leaving dirt in the cor- 
ners; this will give him added respect 
in the eyes of the boy, and the store 
will thereafter be cleaner by reason of 
the example; and so with every other 
task, no matter how trivial or humble. 

Then the young merchant will do 
well always to bear in mind that court- 
esy is the biggest part of his capital. 
This does not mean that he should be 
obsequious or fawning, but simply and 
invariably attentive to all who enter 
his place of business. 

The matter of advertising is not an 
unimportant detail. In the local news- 
paper the young retailer may wisely 
use a limited amount of display adver- 
tising space. This will be most ad- 
vantageously occupied by a simple, 
dignified and modest announcement 
of new goods. Like his stock, the 
subject matter of his advertisement 
should be kept fresh by constant 
change. It should also have the indi- 
vidual quality in its wording, form and 
type—something that expresses the 
personal good taste of the advertiser. 

There is no doubt that a neat circu- 
lar or folder sent personally to patrons 








is a strong method of advertising. 
Such announcements may be delivered 
by messenger or distributed through 
the mails. Best of all is the neat, 
personal note written to the merchant’s 
best customers, calling attention to 
fresh arrivals of goods. The spare 
moments of a young merchant may be 
put to a far less effective use than this 
writing of individual advertising letters. 

It is scarcely possible to put too 
much emphasis on attractive window 
displays. Here, again, the element of 
constant freshness plays an important 
part. The displays should be fre- 
quently changed, and, while striking, 
they should never fail to have the 
quality of good taste. Good statuary, 
pictures, curios and art objects of 
every kind may be used to unfailing 
advantage in dressing windows, and 
they always command the attention and 
admiration of women. It pays the en- 
terprising merchant to secure the loan 
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of works of art for this purpose—and 
they are not difficult to obtain. 

In looking after all these details, 
which are of importance in the general 
result, the young retailer should not 
fail to keep a proper perspective of 
his business as a whole. He should 
know just where he is sailing and be 
sure that he is not drifting. In this 
way he will become a safe pilot, and 
will bring his enterprise into the har- 
bor of success and independence. 
And the prosperous retail merchant 
is a very independent and respected 
member of the community in this 
country, where the honest tradesman 
commands the regard to which he is 
entitled. 

— 

No fair-minded person can object to 
municipal regulation of billboards ; 
but no fair-minded person can contend 
that hoardings are so offensive that 
they should be entirely abolished. 








7 EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRATION, 


on A COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 
THERE IS NO WASTE Of ENERGY 
AT ANY POINT IN THE CRANK REVOLUTION 
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AT MANILA 


When two hundred and nineteen carloads of 
Schlitz beer were shipped to Manila, the world 
wondered. What industry was this that shipped 
its product by a mile and a half of trains to that 
remote spot? 


Yet that enterprise has been repeated a hundred 
times Wherever civilization has 
Schlitz beer has followed. 
for twenty years been established in many of the 


over. gone, 


Agencies for it have 


farthest parts of the earth. 


Schlitz beer has been known in South Africa 
since the white man first went there. It is shipped 
in large quantities to the frigid wilds of Siberia. 
It is advertised in the quaint newspapers of China 
and Japan. It is the beer of India—the beverage 


of the Egyptian and the Turk. 


It is too little to say that the sun never sets on 
Schlitz agencies, for it is literally true that it is al- 
ways noonday at one of them. 


By its absolute purity and its quality, Schlitz 
beer has won and held a conspicuous supremacy 
everywhere against the competition of the world. 


Civilization demands purity, and that demand 
éalls for Schlitz. 


DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200-page 
up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary, upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 

Address, SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 





AN ORIGINAL BEER AD, 





A ¢ -HARACTERISTIC OF GREAT ME N. 
**So far as I have encountered them,”’ said a 
citizen of the world, “a characteristic ‘of great 
men is that they have time They are not ina 
hurry ; their work doesn’t boss them, but they 
boss their work. They don’t act as if every 
minute you stayed was valuable time lost to 
them ; they don’t fret and fidget. What time 
they do devote to you appears to be time that 
they can spare, and take things easy in, and be 
comfortable. The work seems to be incident- 
al, and it seems as though they could turn to it 
— the time came and get through it with 
ease ; and they always seem, besides, to have 
pee in reserve. It is a characteristic of 
Sun. 


the great man that he has time.””—/V, Y. 





FOLIO, 
Folio.—A sheet of paper folded once, or of 
a size adapted to folding once. 2. A book, 
periodical or the like composed of sheets fold- 
ed but once, and so having four pages to the 
sheet. —Standard Dic senary. 


EVIDENCE. MUL TIPLIES. 

Evidence multiplies almost daily that so- 
called conservative men are conservative no 
longer. Old established houses who for years 
have scoffed at advertising are now coming out 
with up-to-date announcements, striving in 
every honorable way to retain their old-time 
prestige and gain as much new preference as 
possible, Advertising Success, 





A LITTLE SPACE. 

A little space—not too little—judiciously 
cultivated will yield better results in proportion 
to its cost than a ten-acre lot filled with empty 
utterances and printers’ ingenuity.—Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine. 

Seana — 
ON THE ISLE OF MAN. 

The climax of advertising enterprise is prob- 
ably exhibited by the Advertising Board of the 
Isle of Man. This body issues gratuitously to 
all who care to have it, an official guide, volum- 
inous in bulk , comprehensive i in scope, and con- 
taining a map which is crowded with detail, 
and shows amongst other features, cycle routes 
over the island, marked at soints where the 
riders should dismount and B ce indicating the | 
places where one may continue to ride, but 
should put on the brake.—Bradford Observer. 
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IN POMPEII. 

The world began to advertise early in its 
civilized history, and disinterred Pompeii 
among its ashes gives many examples. The ex- 
istence and locality of a school was denoted by 
a pleasing sign representing a boy undergoing 
a thrashing, a goat stood for the sign of a dairy, 
and a millstone or sheaf of wheat for that of a 
baker. The symbols were made of stone or 
terra cotta set in pilasters at the sides of the 
buildings, and more explicit announcements 
were given in tablets affixed to pillars. In Rome 
the physician proclaimed himself by putting a 
cupping glass outside his door, the poulterer 
by a coop of owls and the tavern-keeper by a 
bush, which, from its omission by certain self- 
sufficie nt vintners, gave existence to the prov- 
erb, ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush,” 


GEORGIA. 


WOU THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
‘ Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers Soutn and 
Southwest. Adve rtising rates very low. 


TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five sevenths of a cent a line 
per thousand circulation inleadin Sif 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND “FRADE: | 
Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA. | 


T= VIRGINIAN-PILOT, Norfolk, Va., carries 

the largest advertising patronage of any 
Virginia or North Carolina paper. It is recog- 
nized at home as the leading paper. Circulation 


greater than all other Norfol “4 ee rs com- 
presenta- 
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CANADA. 








ADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by’ THE 
. E. ee ATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Montreal. 





Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
ext a for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be han be handed in one week in advance. 


Ww VANTE D. —Case of bad health 
that R‘I°P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., 





| New York, for Io samples and 1,000 


testimonials. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

It is the only new per in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that ope satesa perfecting 
press and a battery of Li inotype 

It is the ony newspaper in ‘Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

The circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


SHELL Reses. 








COLD 





Made especially for premium purposes. 
Send for ‘‘Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 
Facts and Pretty Pictures.” 

(CLARK & COOMBS, 
86 West Exchange St, Providence, R. I. 





SHELL RINGS. 


COLD 








bined. KALPH McCKEE, New Yor 
OFSEEEEEEEEETETETETTTEE 


tive, Times Building. 


88 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WESTERN WoRLD has now taken a place among the 
100,000 circulation papers and brings fine 
returns. Try it. Address, 


The Western World, 88 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Or any Reliable Agent. 


OF SSSESEFESESESEEEEO 
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EIGHT PAGES ENOUGH 


Your advertisements are Jost in a big paper. 


The Springfield » Daily News 


JUST FILLS THE BILL. 





Circulation nearly double that of any other local paper. If you doubt 
the statement, then please make an investigation 
on the field and see for yourself. 


FFSELETETETETSETSTESSES-ESSESSESESESSESEEEEEEEZO 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
( i i A | | S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and eee ative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New Y« rk ofe very denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position, 

f you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES, 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHARITIES. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2'ec. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
ate lines, $5; half page, roo agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 

25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





ag 
$1.2 
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Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


) AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 


make the fashion in typographical display. I have 








charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 
wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 
matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Advertising 


If you have won a law suit over one of your competi- 

tors for infringement of patents—making all persons 

using the article he manufactures liable to suit for 
damages— 





If your annual statement makes a particularly good 
showing—an evidence of the prosperity of your 
business— 


If your goods were selected in preference to all others 
by some large concern— 


If your goods win a notice of Superior Merit at some 
exposition or fair— 


If your medicine has cured some man of National 
prominence— 


| If your State legislature passes a law giving you ad- 
} ena over manufacturers of similar goods in other 
tates— 


If you have anything to say about your business that 
you want the public all over the United States to 
know about TO-MORROW— 





WY ] e will insert your notice in a thousand leading dailies or less 

throughout the United States and have it appear simultane- 
ously in all of them the next day as a telegraphic news item, without any of 
the ear-marks of advertising. 


For further information about telegraphic advertising address 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Baltimore Newspapers. 


In Baltimore there are three morning 
papers, and practically but one afternoon 
newspaper. ‘The afternoon paper is 


The Baltimore News 


It has a larger circulation in Baltimore 
than any of the Baltimore morning papers, in 
fact larger than any publication. 

A little study of the character of the peo- 
ple of Baltimore, and some consideration of 
the substantial qualities of THE BALTIMORE 
NEws, their favorite home paper, will shed a 
great deal of light on the situation, and aid 
the advertiser in an intelligent disposition of 
advertising funds. 

Advertisers are gradually learning the 
value of the afternoon newspaper. It goes into 
the homes and isthoroughly read by the whole 
family circle. THE BALTIMORE NEwsis still 
more advantageously situated, being practi- 
cally the only evening paper ina city of over 
600,000 inhabitants. 

The daily average circulation of THE 
BALTIMORE NEws during June, £899, was 


31,839. 


For rates, information, etc., address 


M. LEE STARKE, 


Manager of Foreign Advertising, 
52 Tribune Bidg., New York. 
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.. ADVERTISING... 


ig not ged ie pay, but if it 
i prope rly placed in the right 
medium it is sure to bring 
satis — results, An ad- 
vertisement in the 


BROOKLYN 


DAILY EAGLE 


Brooklyn's greatest newspaper 
—the paper which goes into the 
homes of Hrooklynites— 


Is a Good Investment. 


200000 0C OOOO O OOOO OOO OOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OO OOOO OOOO OOOOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOS OODOOOOOO9000008 
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We charge nothing 





for suggestions. 





Let us show you what 
we have done tor others and 
tell you what we can do tor 


you. 
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The Gibbs & Williams Co. 
Makers of high-grade _litho- 
graphed and printed matter 
for advertisers who know a 
good thing when they see it. 


68 New Chambers St., New York 


= 


The two heads that are better than one. 


emeheeieteteeiieinainal 
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The Gause--Jonson. 
The Effect-tnk Trust. 


When I started in business in 1894, there 
was only one newspaper in the country that 
could buy News ink at 4 centsalb. This 
paper consumed nearly two thousand pounds 
a day, and contracted yearly for its supply. 1 
saw the opportunity to sell it at 4 cents a Ib. 
in 500 lb. barrels and demand cash with the 
order. My competitors considered me a harm- 
less maniac to attempt such a scheme, but 
within one year I had touched their pockets 
so hard that they squealed | was ruining the 
business. They met my prices, or went below 
them when necessary, and offered unlimited 
credit as an inducement. Now they have 
banded together calling themselves the Fed- 
eral Ink Co., and, notwithstanding all re- 
ports to the contrary, ¢hev will raise prices 
One large manufacturer, now an officer in 
posites recently remarked: ‘‘When I first 

ad Printers Ink Jonson's advertisements my 
hale stood on end, and I exclaimed, ‘ What is 
becoming of the ink business?” He further 
stated it might have been good for P. I. Jon- 
son, but it certainly was not for the other 
ink houses. When a combination of man- 
ufacturers secure a monopoly, their first 
thought is to raise prices. If it works satis- 
factorily they give them another boost and the 
poor consumers are entirely at their mercy. 
Send your orders to me and I assure you my 
prices will always remain the same. Address, 


Printers Ink Jonson, 13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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The best infor mod 
and most trustworthy 
advertising agents 
will tell you to place 


The 
Pittsburg Times 


first om your list for 
Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Olio and West 
Virgintas 

ELEVEN YEARS 


THE LEADER 
IN CIRCULATION. 


Geo. Krogness, Perry Lukens, Jr., 
Western Advertising Representative, Eastern Advertising Representative, 
1634 Marquette Building, 29 Tribune Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Think of 
Toledo, Ohio 


Here's one of the prosperous cities it will do 
you good to know about. It illustrates the wis- 
dom of our judgment in selecting profitable fields 
for those who advertise in the Street Cars. 

Toledo has a population of 85,000. 


Toledo enjoys 11 steam railroads. 

Toledo has 724 manvfactories, with $12,- 
700,372 capital, employing 10,312 people, with 
monthly payrolls of $434,537. 

Toledo is in the natural Gas and Oil sec- 
tion and is an important shipping point for grain, 
salt, lumber, coal, iron and oil. 

Toledo has « thorough, up-to-date Street 
Car service. 


We control the privilege for advertising 
therein. We'd like to put you in trading touch 
with Toledo people. May we? A postal and 


we Il come. 
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99 WooDwARD AVENUE, STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
Detroit. —f— pene epee ere —{ 


TOLEDO OFFice: 131 THE NAsBy. 
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EASTERN OFFICE = 
220 Broaoway, 
New York. 
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